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The Life of Dr. Israel Charles 
White 


By LiLoyp L. Brown 
CHOOSING A CAREER 
A. ANCESTRAL BEGINNINGS 


While the investigation has been the result of the labors 
of others, Israel C. White is one of the few men who pre- 
sent a connected genealogical account of his family run- 
ning back through twenty-eight consecutive generations.” 

There was published (1920) a volume entitled Genesis 
of the White Family, and in the same, the family lineage 
is authoritatively traced back to Ortho, who lived in Eng- 
land at the time of the reign of Edward the Confessor.” 

It is unnecessary, however, in the restricted limitations 
of this sketch of the career of Israel C. White, to sum- 
marize the direct line of his descent through all these 
generations, as the data are already a matter of published 
record. It may be stated that the first American ancestor 
was Stephen White, who came to America in 1659 and 
made settlement in Baltimore County (mentioned in some 
sources as Arundel County), Maryland. He married 
Anne Rocheford, and their son Stephen, who died in 1717, 
was next in line of descent to Israel C. White of this nar- 
rative. John, son of Stephen II, married Mary Rencher 
(Renshaw) in 1722, and to them was born a son, Stephen 
III, on January 26, 1723. John White died November 14, 
1737. On January 1, 1751, Stephen III married Hannah 
Baker, and his death occurred during 1754. Grafton 


1 Morris P. Shawkey, West Virginia, in History, Life, Bet ninth and Industry, 
New ee dows Publishing Company, 1928, II, i. 
2 Ibid., lil, p. 
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White, son of Stephen III (1723-1754) and Hannah 
(Baker) White, was born in 1752, and died July 15, 1829. 
He married Margaret Dinney.* Grafton White and his 
wife settled on a farm of three hundred acres at Maide- 
ville, near Morgantown, Monongalia County, Virginia, 
in 1774.4 (That is, it became Monongalia County, Vir- 
ginia, in 1776.)° He married twice, and was the father 
of nine children. 

William, grandfather of Israel C. White, settled in the 
western portion of Monongalia County on the land where 
the Maple post office is now situated. William was the 
father of eleven children; all but one of them married 
and settled in the vicinity of Maple, forming what was 
known as the “White Settlement.’ 

Michael White, son of William and Mary (Darling) 
White, married Mary Anne Russell (probably Rischel, 
originally, since her ancestors were all from Holland), 
and settled on a farm of two hundred acres about three 
miles below the head of the Pennsylvania Fork of Dun- 
kard, and the same distance above the village of Jollytown, 
Pennsylvania. Children born to Michael White and Mary 
Anne White were: Henry Solomen, William Thomas, 
Lydia Anne, Catherine, Israel C., and John. John and 
Catherine died during childhood.’ 

Michael White was a strong, virile citizen, a born leader 
of men. He was one of the strongest men physically the 
country ever produced, never having been outdone in wood 
chopping, rail making, or in any kind of lifting contests.* 
He was a progressive farmer of that period, and an im- 
portant citizen in its affairs. He was one of the five persons 
selected to divide the county into districts, and give names 
to the same after the formation of West Virginia. 


3 Ibid. 

* Bernard L. Butcher and James Morton Callahan, Uppe 4 

eS VN ached eye oe ees pRol- sheer Cotupane, Soria ees miaiaides 
iW, era ohn Pence, Outlines i > Hi id Gove ; 

icine’ Fairmott eer. > fae in the History and Government of West 

* Butcher and Callahan, op. cit., Ii, p. 432. 

7 Ibid. 

® Ibid., p. 483. 

® Shawkey, op. oit, III, p. 304. 
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The first division of Monongalia County was into con- 
stabulary districts on June 8, 1807. On June 27, 1831, 
the County Court of Monongalia divided the county into 
four constabulary districts over which constables were ap- 
pointed. In 1852, the County of Monongalia was divided 
into seven magisterial districts, by an act of the General 
Assembly on April 2, 1852, which appointed for this pur- 
pose: William Lantz, N. Pickenpaugh, Gen. E. S. Pindall, 
Thos. Meredith, William Haines, and William Price. 

The Legislature of West Virginia, on the thirty-first 
day of July, 1863, appointed William Price, Reuben Fin- 
nell, James T. McClaskey, Thomas Tarleton, Philemon 
L. Rice, Jesse Mercer and Jesse J. Fitch as commissioners 
to divide Monongalia County into townships and designate 
them by name. Messrs. Price and Fitch did not serve, 
and Michael White and Harvey Staggers were appointed 
in their places. 

They marked the magisterial districts, but with little 
variation from the old lines, into townships and gave them 
names. The first district became Clinton Township, the 
second became Morgan Township, the third became Union 
Township, the fourth became Cass Township, the fifth 
became Grant Township, the sixth became Clay Township, 
and the seventh became Battelle Township. 

In 1872, by the Constitution adopted in that year, the 
“townships” were changed into “districts,” namely, the 
present system.” 

Michael White gave the name “Battelle” to the most 
western district of Monongalia County, in which he re- 
sided, naming it after the Reverend Gordon Battelle, a 
talented Methodist Episcopal minister of Wheeling, West 
Virginia, who, through a series of newspaper articles, ac- 
complished more than any other one person the crystal- 
lization of the public sentiment of western Virginia in 
favor of separation from the Old Dominion.” In the 


10 Samuel T. Wiley, History of Monongalia County, West Virginia, Kingwood, West 
Virginia, 1893, pp. 542-567. 
1 Butcher and Callahan, op. cit., II, p. 433. 
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troubled period of the Civil War, Michael White was 
fully in sympathy with the cause of the Union, and though 
past the age for active military service, he became a member 
of the Federal Home Guards in Monongalia County.” 
That Michael White was a leader of the “White Clan” 
of nine brothers is evidenced by the fact that they all 
followed his lead in voting against secession, when the 
question came up for vote of whether western Virginia 
should remain in the Union during the early days of the 
Civil War. 

Both Michael White and Israel C. White’s mother, 
Mary Anne Russell, were intensely religious and members 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Frequently the chil- 
dren, including Israel, were left at home to keep house 
while their parents attended camp meetings in distant 
communities. It was under such an environment as this 
that Doctor White spent his boyhood days.”* 

It was in Battelle District of Monongalia County that 
Michael White and his wife passed the remainder of their 
worthy and useful lives, secure in the high regard of all 
who knew them."* 

And thus, Israel C. White was of English extraction 
on his paternal side, and of Dutch extraction from his 
maternal ancestors. 

Many of Israel C. White's forebearers were with Wash- 
ington at Brandywine, and Valley Forge, which made 
him justly entitled to be enrolled, as he was, in the Sons 
of the American Revolution.’® 


B. Cunoostnc a CAREER 


Israel Charles White was born on the farm of his father. 
near St. Cloud in western Monongalia County, [| West] 


% pack de op. cit., II, p. 304, 
ay V. Hennen, “Israel C. White, Memorial,” Bulletin of the A i 
of Petroleum Geologists, X11, No. 3 (' ne Aenea 
Te eb OL cit., III, p. 304. . Catch, 2028) 4 eens 
erman L. Fairchild, ‘Me ” 
ix. po 1gf moirs of Israel C. White, Geological Society of America, 
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Virginia, on November 1, 1848." The fuller record of his 
early life probably would be only “the short and simple 
annals” of a normal youth in an American Community.” 

Some incidents of his boyhood have been furnished by 
ex-Senator H. S. White, eldest brother of Israel C. White, 
who was with the West Virginia State Road Commission 
at the time of Doctor White’s death. He writes:”* 


Israel was a reserved and studious boy and efficient in all 
of his work. From the age of eight or nine years he was a 
persistent collector of fossils. In 1861 he went to school to 
me, three miles away, over one mountain and up another, or 
sometimes a little longer route down one stream and up an- 
other; but Israel was always behind, hunting specimens along 
the streams. 

In the University he demurred to the requirements to learn 
farming, claiming that he was already a graduate farmer, 
having begun farm work by planting corn with a red string 
on his big toe, when he was eight years old, and finishing 
with sowing of wheat, by hand broadcasting, when so young 
that he carried in his sowing bag only a peck of the grain. 


He grew to manhood on the farm with only such edu- 
cational advantages as the “subscription schools’ of the 
time, previous to 1865, afforded. His father had a high ap- 
preciation of the value of an education, however, and made 
many sacrifices to give to his children the best advantages 
of the available “subscription schools.” It was while attend- 
ing one of these “subscription schools,” taught by Dr. 
George Fletcher, a graduate of Allegheny College at 
Meadville, Pennsylvania, that Israel C. White conceived 
the idea of securing a college education. Hence, when 
the West Virginia Agricultural College was established 
at Morgantown and opened its doors for the higher edu- 
cation of the young men of the State in September, 1867, 
Israel C. White, at the age of nineteen, became one of its 
matriculates, through the encouragement of his intelligent 
and appreciative father.’* His mother had died in 1852.” 


Hennen, op. cit., p. 339. 
Fairchild, op. cit. 


bid. 
Butcher and Callahan, op. cit., II, p. 433. 
Ibid., p. 432. 
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He entered West Virginia University at Morgantown 
with the idea of becoming a physician and a surgeon. 
However, shortly after his entrance in the University, he 
was called upon to assist a local physician in performing 
an autopsy on a man in a mountain home near Morgantown, 
where the only tool available for the purpose was a hand- 
saw. The physician was an elderly man and the burden 
of the task fell on young Israel. This experience so dis- 
gusted him with the medical profession that he then and 
there decided to fit himself for some other branch of 
scientific endeavor.” 

Israel White prepared an article, reminiscent of his col- 
lege days, in 1923 called, “The West Virginia University 
of Fifty to Fifty-Five Years Ago.’ Had this article not 
been available to the writer, little, if any, information would 
have been forthcoming on this particular phase of Dr. 
White’s life. While Dr. White was entirely too modest 
to refer to himself, he did leave certain impressions that 
he had for his Alma Mater at that time. He relates, 
among other things :” 


The writer entered the State University at its opening 
session in September, 1867. The school was then known as 
the West Virginia Agricultural College, and was housed in 
the old Monongalia Academy building, a long two story 
structure occupying the site of the High and Third Ward 
Schools on Spruce and Walnut Streets, the old Woodburn 
Seminary Building and grounds which had also been con- 
veyed to the newly organized College by the citizens of 
Morgantown, being utilized as a Dormitory and boarding 
house for some of the professors and students. Like all 
new things the College had a very modest beginning, its in- 
come being limited to a very few thousand dollars annually. 


Dr. White then goes further and relates certain impres- 
sions held by himself and his classmates for certain in- 
structors and interesting incidents in the institution at 
that time :” 


*1 Hennen, op. cit., p. 339. 


1. C. White, “The West Virginia University of Fifty or Fifty-Five 


h. Paes. : Years Ago,” 
a coh pet € West Virginia University Alumni Quarterly (1923), pp. 9-20. ‘ 
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Although several of the religious denominations had rep- 
resentatives on the Board of Regents, it is believed that the 
Methodists had a good working majority, and of course 
elected a Methodist minister, the Rev. Dr. Alexander Mar- 
tin. . . . Dr. Martin had been educated at Allegheny College, 
Meadville, Pa., a Methodist institution, and stood very high 
in the councils of that church. He was an able churchman 
and profound thinker along metaphysical lines, but provincial 
in worldly and practical affairs, and of course this was re- 
flected in the make-up of the rest of the faculty which he was 
doubtless principally instrumental in selecting. Dr. Martin 
was very arbitrary in his treatment of both students and 
professors, being of a morose and not easily approachable 
disposition, so that no student regarded him as-a friend, 
but as a natural enemy to be shunned and deceived. Card 
playing, smoking, dancing, attendance at theaters, and all 
other social pleasures were strictly ‘taboo’ to the students. 
He would frequently enter the rooms of students suspected 
of card playing, go through their trunks, and destroy any 
decks of cards discovered, and if he found any students smok- 
ing on or near the campus, he would remove the cigars from 
their mouths and throw them away. This arbitrary method 
of dealing with the personal habits of students, including a 
system of espionage, could have but one result, viz., the loss 
of respect by the main body of students, ana the incurrence 
of their active ill will and general antagonism, so that viola- 
tion of rules, college pranks, drinking to excess, and general 
‘cussedness,’ flourished among large numbers of the student 
body as a natural boyish effort to ‘get even’ with the un- 
sympathetic, stern and seemingly unfriendly President. This 
dissatisfaction with the Martin administration starting first 
of all with the students, finally culminated in his removal 
in 1875... 


11 


While Dr. White made no confession that he was a 


party to any, or most, of these pranks, it is reasonable 
to believe that he had knowledge of their happenings, not 
long after they occurred, or possibly even before some of 
them actually happened. As Judge George C. Baker re- 
“Israel White was just a normal American boy. 
He was poor like all the rest of us, and he acted like 
the rest of us. 


lates: 


9924 


Dr. White relates further :”” 


Rev. John W. Scott, the Vice President and Professor of lan- 


—) 


% Co’ 
coda 


nference with George C. Baker, August 5, 1936. 
C. White, op. cit., p. 13. 
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guages was a member of the Presbyterian church He was co- 
lossal in size and jovial in nature. The Students nick-named 
him ‘Polyphemus.’ He had a large fund of interesting and 
amusing stories which he regaled to his classes at certain 
points in the progress of the language studies, and when the 
climax of the story was reached he would always indulge in a 
loud laugh himself as a ‘starter’ for the boys. On one occasion, 
the class conspired and agreed among themselves to remain 
perfectly quiet after the Doctor had related his amusing 
story and had given his customary hearty laugh. The plan 
was carried out to perfection and complete silence reigned 
for a short time after the Doctor had given the customary 
starting laugh, but only for a few seconds, since the practical 
joke on the Doctor seemed so ridiculous, that all with one 
accord burst into a paroxysm of laughter. The Doctor was 
so broken up over the affair, however, that he told no more 
funny stories for weeks. 

Doctor Scott retired at the end of the year, and was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Henry M. Harman of Dickinson College, as Pro- 
fessor of Ancient and Modern Languages, a most learned 
and able linguist, master of Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Sanscrit, 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, and several other lan- 
guages. Withal a most amiable, entertaining and companion- 
able gentleman whom the students loved. He was a bach- 
elor and very fond of coffee, making a pot of it every after- 
noon in his room at Woodburn from a special brand of ‘Mocha’ 
which he roasted and ground himself. He always had some 
special favorite among the students whom he would invite to 
drink coffee with him every afternoon, and the writer was 
accorded this distinguished honor after a former favorite 
had proven unworthy of his confidence, and had been ex- 
pelled for a serious offense against good morals. He was by 


far the ablest linguist the University has ever enrolled in its 
faculty. 


In reviewing the names of the courses taken by Dr. 
White, while attending the University, it is evident that 
he was either very much impressed by Dr. Harman as an 
instructor, or that these particular courses were required. 
Nevertheless, they had a profound effect upon his later 
life. J. Lewis Williams, who was very intimately asso- 
ciated with Dr. White, says: “Dr. White was not an 
orator, but he was very efficient in the usage of good 
English. This is sometimes a rare quality among scien- 
tists.” | 


Conference with J. Lewis Williams, August 5, 1936. 
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Another person under whom Dr. White studied was 
Professor F. S. Lyons, Professor of English Literature 
and Principal of the Preparatory Department. Of him, 
Dr. White says: 


Professor F. S. Lyons ... was a very unique character in 
every way. An accident had deprived him of one of his eyes, 
but the students used to say he could see more with his one 
remaining eye than most people could with two. He was 
an able instructor, and generally much liked by the students. 
His one weakness was a fondness for discussion, of which 
the boys soon learned to take advantage especially on Mon- 
days when many of them were illy prepared on the sub- 
jects in hand. 


Israel White’s only military experience was as a mem- 
ber of the West Virginia University Cadet Corps, between 
1867 and 1872, from which he graduated as a Captain.” 
In speaking about the Spe ek Department of the Uni- 
versity of that time, he says: 


Col. J. R. Weaver, the Commandant of Cadets, and Profes- 
sor of Mathematics was a Methodist. He had served his country 
in some clerical capacity during the Civil War so as to 
obtain the title of Colonel. He was a splendid mathemati- 
cian, but his knowledge of Military matters was of an ac- 
ademic character. He never appeared in uniform and always 
wore a silk hat and frock coat when commanding the Cadets. 
The cadet corps under his supervision presented at first a 
rather motley appearance, some being in blue uniform with 
tailless coat (a kind of ‘roundabout), others with ‘store 
clothes,’ and still others including the writer in ‘homespun,’ 
which together with the peculiar military dress of the Com- 
mandant mentioned above presented a spectacle that would 
have made a regular army officer throw all kinds of ‘fits.’ 


It was not until Captain H. H. Pierce, of the United 
States Army, was hired to replace Col. Weaver that the 
vena Department assumed a semblance of organiza- 
tion.*° 


I. C. White, op. cit., pp. 13, 14. 
National Encyclopedia of American Biography, “I. C. White, A Biographical 


Sketch” (New York, fst p. 4 
Cc. et a op. cit., p. 14 
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At last the University had a Commandant of Cadets who 
was a trained soldier, always wore the uniform, and who 
never could have been induced to appear on dress parade 
wearing a silk hat and frock coat like his predecessor, SO 
that from that time on the Cadet Corps began to assume the 
appearance of a genuine military organization. Captain Pierce 
had the reputation of being not only an accomplished mili- 
tary officer, but of an excellent mathematician as well. It 
was reported that he could quote from memory Many columns 
of logarithmic tables. 


One of the most interesting reminiscences given by I. C. 
White, of the period which he spent as a student at West 
Virginia University, was the incident which resulted in 
the late United States Senator from Pennsylvania and 
former Secretary of State, Philander C. Knox, being ex- 
pelled from the institution. A full description of the 
incident as related by Dr. White is as follows:® 


It fell to the lot of Professor S. C. Stevens to cover the 
whole range of Sciences: Chemistry, Physics, Botany, Zo- 
ology, Mineralogy, Geology, and Astronomy. Professor Stev- 
ens was a Presbyterian in his church affiliations, aristocratic 
and unapproachable in bearing, and general attitude toward 
the students. He was generally regarded as the official ‘spy’ 
of the President, and very willingly did the latter’s bidding 
in all matters of discipline and espionage, with the natural 
result that although an excellent instructor, he soon became 
‘persona non grata’ with the students, and the great mass 
of them regarded him with extreme dislike. 

This dislike for Stevens was greatly intensified by an in- 
cident which took place during the College year of 1868-9 
[Israel White’s second year in the University]. As hereto- 
fore stated the rules of conduct for the students governing 
their attitude on social pleasure were formulated by the 
President on a very narrow and restricted basis, so that at- 
tendance at theatrical performances was expressly forbidden. 
In the meantime a first class comedy by excellent artists 
was billed to be enacted one evening in the main audience 
room of the College buildings. Since such an entertainment 
was a rare event in Morgantown, the students generally de- 
sired to attend the performance to which so many of Mor- 
gantown’s best people were going. However, President Mar- 
tin and the majority of the Faculty decided that the rules 
must be strictly enforced, and he publicly warned the stu- 
dents not to attend the performance on pain of dismissal, and 


% Ibid., p. 15. ‘. 
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Professor Stevens was delegated by the President to secure 
the names of any students violating the edict. Accordingly 
Professor Stevens stationed himself at the principal entrance 
to the building, and jotted down the names of the students 
violating the rule. Among these was the late United States 
Senator from Pennsylvania, and former Secretary of State, 
Hon. ‘Phil’ Knox, who in company with his best girl boldly 
walked past the ‘Cerberus’ of President Martin. Another 
was our present fellow townsman, D. C. Hoffman. Many 
other students violated the unreasonable rule, since there 
was also a rear entrance for the cheaper seats (apparently 
unknown to Prof. Stevens) which was not guarded and 
through which the writer and many others gained access 
to the show and enjoyed the proceedings from a distance 
beyond the range of the Professor’s eyes. Stevens, himself, 
after getting the names of all students passing him, remained 
in the hall, and enjoyed the play immensely with its ‘side- 
splitting’ jokes and comedy. This one act ‘queered’ him 
for all time with the students, since it revealed the hypo- 
crisy, and insincerity of the ban for students which did not 
apply with equal force to their teachers. Both Knox and 
Hoffman were arraigned before the Faculty and on their 
failure to apologize for disobedience were promptly expelled 
from College. Hoffman’s defense was that he had the per- 
mission of his parents to attend the play, and that super- 
seded any ‘rules’ of the Faculty. Knox said he had no 
apology to make, that both he and his lady friend had en- 
joyed the performance greatly, and he would violate the un- 
reasonable rule again if a good play came along: that a 
‘rule’ which would permit Professor Stevens to remain and 
enjoy a play should be ‘stretched’ enough to permit a stu- 
dent to do the same thing. Knox left the University and 
entered Mt. Union College, Ohio, later graduated therefrom, 
and thus West Virginia University lost the honor of gradu- 
ating from its State School one of the ablest lawyers and 
statesmen the country has produced. Hoffman’s father 
brought suit against the University authorities for reinstate- 
ment of hig son, and won his case, the Court deciding that 
in such a clash of authority the parent’s permission was su- 
preme, but young Hoffman having entered upon other pur- 
suits did not graduate. The whole affair raised such a 
rebellious feeling in the University especially against Presi- 
dent Martin, and his man ‘Friday,’ Professor Stevens, that 
it marked the beginning of the end of the Martin admini- 
stration in which both the latter and Stevens were to lose 
their places in the University only a year later. 


It was during Israel White’s third year in college 
(1869) that Professor John J. Stevenson first occupied 
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the Chair of Chemistry and Natural History. Professor 
Stevenson was a man highly educated in the modern 
sciences of that day; and as I. C. White once related, 
“his students loved and trusted him because they knew 
that he was master of his subjects and that he possessed 
sympathy and the ‘milk of human kindness’ for them.” 
It was this friendly interest and undefinable personal 
magnetism that attracted to his classroom so many stu- 
dents. It was also this subtle influence and attractive 
personality that helped to turn young White away from 
the profession of medicine, which he had seriously con- 
templated entering upon, and for which he changed his 
mind to center his efforts upon geology for his life work. 

Ever afterward, he felt that whatever he had been able 
to accomplish in this particular branch of activity was 
due largely to the guidance, training, and encouragement 
of this gifted and inspiring teacher during the most im- 
pressionable years of student life. This intimate friend- 
ship, established at this time between master and pupil, 
lasted for fifty-five years, until death overtook the former.” 

Dr. White, in recalling his college days, gives the fol- 
lowing reminiscence of Dr. John J. Stevenson as a 
teacher :** 


Doctor John J. Stevenson’s entry into West Virginia Uni- 
versity marked the beginning of a profound change in the 
character of the school. Under the Martin regime, it had 
been practically of Public High School grade, there being no 
clear demarcation line between the students in the higher 
grades and those in the Primary Department, while the 
Professors were compelled to teach any subject in the whole 
range of Public School topics from spelling to geography, 
which President Martin concluded to assign to them. Doctor 
Stevenson, a recent graduate of New York University, found 
assigned to him by Doctor Martin a class of beginners in 
Algebra, in addition to the regular work for which he had 
been elected, viz., Chemistry and Natural History. He nat- 
urally protested against such a state of affairs in any school 
calling itself a ‘University’ and then and there began a 


32 h; J ” . 
Cc vg Uda Israel C. White, Petroleumist, Pan-American Geologist, XLIX, 
%3 I. C. White, op. cit., pp. 17, 18, 19. 
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clash of influence between these two men which resulted in 
abolishing the Primary Department, and broadening the 
scope of the school into a real College wherein a Professor 
was not required to take care of Public School subjects, 
or anything not included in his professorship. Doctor Stev- 
enson was an expert geologist, and accomplished teacher 
who loved to take his students into the field with him on 
his geologic, and other excursions. The students finding 
him real human and an attractive companion, and conver- 
sationalist, sought his classes in large numbers, and his in- 
fluence in all matters concerning University affairs rapidly 
increased, the Board of Regents adopting many of his sug- 
gestions in broadening the course of study and bringing 
its curriculum and College customs out of the High School 
class and into harmony with that of other schools of the 
higher grade. Doctor Martin, evidently piqued at this grow- 
ing influence of Stevenson, undertook a quiet campaign to 
have the latter removed from the University, on the ground 
that his influence upon the students tended to ‘Sabbath 
breaking.’ It happened that a rare ‘bird of passage’ had 
been shot in the Monongahela river one Saturday evening, 
and presented to Doctor Stevenson to skin and mount for the 
University Museum collection. It was very warm weather, 
and with no ice at hand, Doctor Stevenson concluded to 
skin the bird on Sunday rather than let the rare specimen 
be destroyed. He and his wife were occupying rooms in a 
home owned by Mr. Drabelle at the corner of Fayette and 
Chestnut streets, recently sold by the Hayes heirs to McCue, 
Gregg, and others. During the Sunday bird-skinning oper- 
ation some members of the Drabelle household walked into 
the Stevenson apartment unannounced, and caught Dr. Stev- 
enson in the red-handed crime of ‘skinning a bird on Sun- 
day,’ although he was a member of the Covenanter (Presby- 
terian) church, probably one of the strictest of all religious 
sects in Sunday abstention from all secular work. This in- 
cident which promptly became common property of the vil- 
lage gossip was seized upon by Dr. Martin as additional 
evidence that Doctor Stevenson’s influence upon the students 
was not good, and he endeavored to have the Board of Re- 
gents remove him. The result, however, was a ‘boomerang’ 
for Martin, since instead of removing Stevenson they would 
have removed Martin himself, had not Stevenson generously 
requested them not to do so. It was under the guidance 
and teaching of Dr. Stevenson, that the writer became 
- specially interested in geology and concluded to make it 
the subject of his life’s work, so that whatever he has been 
able to accomplish in this particular line, has been entirely 
due to the training and encouragement of this inspiring 
teacher who after spending three busy years in the West 
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Virginia University, was in 1871 called to the chair of 
Geology in his Alma Mater, New York University, from which 
he retired to the Carnegie Foundation ten years ago, and 
is still living in the City of New York at tha ripe age of 81 
years. [Doctor Stevenson died shortly after Doctor White 
made this statement. He died in 1925.] 


As related by Dr. White, the real curiosity of the first 
faculty was one Oliver W. Miller, Principal of the Pri- 
mary Department, and Assistant in the Preparatory 
work.** 


Mr. Miller was a representative of the Disciples of 
Christian Church. Tall, red-headed, of florid complexion, 
he walked about among his primary pupils with uncertain 
gait and dodging attitude, apparently afraid that some of 
the more unruly members of his class might deal him an 
unexpected blow. The shrewd ‘bad boys’ soon caught on 
to the fact that Mr. Miller was their ‘meat’ so far as any 
maintenance of order and discipline was concerned, and 
they proceeded to ‘Raise Cain’ generally, so that this par- 
ticular school room was often a bedlam of disorder. True, 
Mr. Miller would occasionally flog one of the boys, but 
the punishment was dealt out in such a weak fashion that 
the victims usually enjoyed the diversion. He had a habit 
of using the expression ‘Is it possible?’ and the little re- 
spect the boys paid him is revealed in the following oc- 
currence. Tom Staggers, one of the smallest of the ‘bad 
boys’, had been detected by Miller in the execution of a 
particularly flagrant violation of the rules, whereupon 
Miller approached Staggers in a threatening manner and 
said, ‘Thomas! is it possible?” Tom replied without a 
moment’s hesitation, ‘Yes, by God! it’s possible’ which so 
shocked Miller that he retired confused without even at- 
tempting any punishment for the unruly midget. 


The third member of the faculty who came to the Uni- 
versity during Israel White’s third year in the University 
was Doctor F. W. Wood. The other two members, as 
previously mentioned, were Captain H. H. Pierce and 
Doctor John J. Stevenson. Of Doctor Wood, Dr. White 


says *° 
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Doctor F. W. Wood, Professor of Ancient and Modern 
Languages, was a peculiar character, and a regular ‘Jonah’ 
as a Faculty acquisition. He had been a Catholic Priest 
under the name of F. W. Holtz, but seeing a new religious 
light had abjured Catholicism, having his name translated 
at the same time and joining the Methodist church, had 
applied for work in the ministry. Since he spoke English 
very poorly, and there did not happen to be any German 
Methodist church that desired his services, Doctor Martin 
was prevailed upon by his Methodist friends to accept him 
for university work. He understood English so poorly, 
that his students in the languages soon caught on to the 
fact and learned that if they only kept on talking Doctor 
Wood thought they were well prepared, and promptly gave 
them a No. 10, or perfect recitation score. The Doctor 
was a misfit; he could speak fluently neither English, 
Latin, French, nor even German, and frequently got all 
of them mixed into a single sentence. However, Doctor 
Martin succeeded in retaining him as a member of the 
Faculty until he was removed from the same in 1875, as 
[was] also the Rev. Dr. Wood. 


During the middle of Israel White’s second college 
year (1868-9) his father sickened and died, even though 
he was one of the strongest men physically the country 
ever produced, never having been outdone in wood chop- 
ping, rail-making, or in lifting contests.“* During the 
year of 1865 Michael White had been a candidate for 
the House of Delegates, being defeated by the following 
candidates: A. W. Brown (487), H. S. Coombs (481), 
E. C. Finnell (434), Reuben Finnell (368), and Michael 
White (265).* 

Thrown upon his own resources at the age of twenty, 
the son determined to carry out his father’s wishes and 
graduate from the new state’s highest institution of 
learning.** 

He taught school, worked on the farm during the © 
vacations, and sold his small contingent interest in the 
farm, of which he had suddenly heired part ownership 
as a result of his father’s unexpected death. He was 
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able to graduate from the University with honor in the 
class of 1872, not owing a dollar, and with about ten 
dollars in cash for future capital.” 

Soon after Israel White’s graduation from the Uni- 
versity in June, 1872, he married Emily Shay, a talented 
teacher of the Morgantown public schools, and daughter 
of the late James Shay who served at one time as post- 
master of Morgantown.** This marriage was the result 
of a romance having its beginning while Israel White 
was yet a student in West Virginia University. At a 
time when it seemed quite likely that he would have to 
withdraw because he lacked the necessary funds to con- 
tinue, this lady, who was to become his future wife, as- 
sisted him to complete his last year.*” 

Both taught school for the first and second years of 
their married life, and in 1874 Mr. White was elected 
principal of the private school at Hunterdon, New Jersey, 
where they went to reside. However, soon after the 
birth of his oldest daughter, Mrs. White died of puer- 
peral fever on November 24, 1874." 

With the loss of his young wife,-and the infant child 
to care for, I. C. White immediately gave up the pro- 
fession of teaching in New Jersey and returned to Mor- 
gantown to take up the study of geology.* 

After having received the degree of Master of Arts 
from West Virginia University in 1875,*° his tastes de- 
veloped in the direction of chemistry and geology, and he 
entered upon a postgraduate course in those branches in 
the Columbian College of Mines in New York City under 
the teachings of Professors Newbury and Chandeler.*® 
However, before the completion of the postgraduate course, 
1875-6, he received an appointment as aide to his old teacher 
in geology, Dr. John J. Stevenson, on the Second Geologi- 
© Tid. 
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cal Survey of Pennsylvania, beginning work thereon in 
May, 1875.*7 I. C. White had chosen a career. 


thi BAGHERsDHELCLEIZEN ;: AND: THE 
BUSINESS MAN 


THE TEACHER 


So enthusiastically had I. C. White entered upon, and so 
thoroughly had he performed his work on the Second 
Geological Survey of Pennsylvania during the years of 
1875 and 1876, that he gained the recognition of being 
elected to the Chair of Geology at his Alma Mater, West 
Virginia University. The next year, when just entering 
on his twenty-ninth year, he became the head of the De- 
partment in West Virginia University, from which he had 
been graduated but five years before.** 

Of all the original “Chairs” in West Virginia Uni- 
versity, none has undergone more differentiation than that 
of the Natural Sciences. This was particularly true of the 
period from 1867 to 1887. In 1868 the Physiology and 
Hygiene were detached, and in 1869 Chemistry and Nat- 
ural History were likewise detached, to which was added 
Agriculture under William M. Fontaine in 1872. The 
Physics, which with Astronomy went begging in 1875-6, 
was taken over by Professor Fontaine in 1877. At the 
same time the Natural History was transferred to I. C. 
White, whose Chair became “Geology and Natural His- 
tory” in 1881, and simply “Geology,” in 1887, when the 
Natural History was transferred to J. W. Hartigan.” 

At the University his teaching was marked by its prac- 
tical character, and geology under I. C. White became a> 
live subject.” George C. Baker, of the class of 1883, re- 
lates: “I took classes from Dr. White, even though they 
were not required in my field of law, because I liked them. 
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There were some teachers under whom I studied whose 
classes were not nearly so enjoyable, nor enlightening. Dr. 
White was a good teacher and I liked hime 

A significant feature of University work at this period 
was the increased interest in the study of geology under 
Professor White.” He introduced a new method of teaching 
his course, by conducting field trips, which was a decidedly 
new thing in the field of teaching, especially in the classic 
atmosphere that prevailed at the University at that time.” 
even at that early date he often took his classes on wide 
excursions in the field through West Virginia and_the ad- 
joining states, sometimes absenting students from their 
classes for almost a month. In May, 1882, he took the 
seniors on their first geological excursion, a horseback 
trip through Webster and Braxton Counties to the Kana- 
wha, returning through the counties along the Ohio.™ Of 
this Dr. White relates in his “Notes” which he published 
after each excursion :** 


Taken by D. H. Courtney, Theo. E. Hodges, Ed Jeffries, 
J. H. Lawhead, and Jas. H. Stewart. Left Morgantown, 
April 29, 1882, for a horseback ride through to the Great 
Kanawha river. The route chosen via Preston, Tucker, Ran- 
dolph, Upshur, Braxton, Clay, Roane, and Kanawha counties; 
and returning via Putnam, Mason, Jackson, Wirt, Ritchie, 


Gilmer, Lewis, Harrison, and Marion, reaching home May 
25th. 


Evidently this excursion was successful, for Dr. White 
relates a more extensive trip taken in the year of 1883:% 


Senior Class: Wm. T. Bland, L. M. Boyers, Benjamin 
Brown, S. B. Brown, Walter Hough, John L. Johnson, J. G. 


Lazzell, S. P. Wells, Clement L. Eakin, and James W. 
Hartigan. 


From Wheeling passed down Ohio in a row boat for 200 
miles to Point Pleasant, at the mouth of the Great Kana- 
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wha; thence by steamer to Cincinnati and returning to the 
Great Kanawha valley, where several days were spent in 
studying the Kanawha and New River coals; thence from 
New River we took the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad to 
Clifton Forge, and thence, down the James River over the 
R. & A. railroad, stopping at Natural Bridge, Balcony Falls, 
and Richmond. From the latter place a two days excursion 
was made to Newport over the Shenandoah Valley R. R., 
stopping at Luray Cave, and thence to the University, reach- 
ing Morgantown after an absence of 26 days. 


The excursion just related, taken by Dr. White and his 
class in 1883, might possibly have been the incident to 
which Lewis Williams refers: ‘Dr. White sometimes 
amusingly related the time when he took a geology class 
down the Ohio River in a boat purchased in Wheeling, 
and after reaching their destination farther down the river 
the boat was sold for as much or more than it cost him.’ 

Of the excursion taken in 1884, Dr. White writes in 
his “Notes” :°* 


Leaving West Virginia University in May 1884, taking the 
following seniors: W. T. W. Barbe, R. C. Barkeley, Jr., W. 
H. Michael, H. L. Robinson, and J. D. Sweeney of the Class 
of 1885. The route selected was as follows: From Morgan- 
town across Chestnut ridge and down to the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad at Independence; thence, along the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad stopping at many points, and walking be- 
tween the stations, so as to pass in review the entire column 
of rocks from the Pittsburgh coal down to the Archaean, 
in the Blue Ridge at Harpers Ferry. Returning to Pied- 
mont we took the West Virginia Central and Pittsburgh Rail- 
road for the wilderness region of the Upper Potomac coal 
field in the vicinity of the Fairfax Stone, the, then, terminus 
of that railroad. From this point we recrossed the Alleghanies 
on foot reaching the railroad at Buckhannon, Upshur County, 
75 miles from the Fairfax Stone. From Buckhannon, we 
passed along the narrow guage railroad to Clarksburg; thence, 
along the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad to Parkersburg; 
thence up the Little Kanawha River to Burning Springs, and 
returning by boat; thence up the Ohio River to Wheeling, 
and from there by the Baltimore and Ohio railroad back home. 


These “Notes on the Geology of West Virginia,” re- 
corded as a result of these excursions, were printed in the 
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West Virginia University Catalogues for the years of 
1882, 1883, and 1884. They were published also in The 
Virginias during these years,” which would indicate that 
these excursions were, to a certain degree, the foundation 
for a more extensive investigation at a later period. While 
Dr. White’s “Notes” no longer appeared for publication, 
relative to these excursions, Mr. John L. Tilton says: “A 
plan was followed in the remaining years of Dr. White's 
services as the Professor of Geology at the University. 
The plan was continued at first by Professor Brown, but 
after 1893-4 there is no further reference to extended trips 
in the spring recess.” 

During the period in which Dr. White taught at the 
University, the work of the Department of Geology was 
conducted in the northwest corner of the basement of Mar- 
tin Hall. However, since that time this Department has 
been moved around considerably, until quite recently, when 
it was moved into the new Chemistry Building. 

In the West Virginia University Catalogue of 1885-6, 
Dr. White mentions the purchase of Henry A. Ward’s 
College Collection of Rocks and Minerals, and it is men- 
tioned repeatedly until 1893-4. This valuable collection 
is still at the University and as serviceable as ever. 

In the West Virginia University Catalogue of 1887-8, 
mention is made of a donation by Professors 1. C. White 
and Wm. M. Fontaine of a collection of fossil plants 
upon which they had been at work together. This collec- 
tion had been made by these two men before Professor 
Fontaine resigned to become Professor of Geology at the 
University of Virginia.“ Of this collection, the two men 
collaborated to form a volume of the Pennsylvania Geolog- 
ical Survey, upon which Dr. White was working at the 
time. r he ancient plants treated of in this scientific article, 
called “The Permian or Upper Carboniferous Flora of 
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West Virginia,” seemed to indicate that there once existed 
in Pennsylvania and West Virginia an assemblage of 
vegetable remains, which were to be regarded as Permian 
in age, forming the youngest Paleozoics on the western 
continent. But whether these plants were strictly Per- 
mian in age, or whether they formed a group of land 
plants which early took on the features of those which we 
commonly ascribe to a much later date, or whether they 
represented the normal land-forms of the time but were 
contemporaneous with the marine animals which we re- 
gard as late Carbonic in age, matters little now. At the 
time of their presentation, it was phenomenal to find the 
latest Paleozoic flora known. 

Whatever may be the final adjudication of the question, 
it is certain that the work of depicting ancient plants de- 
manded faculties and experiences altogether different and 
foreign to his usual predilections. The systematic col- 
lection, description, illustration of the extensive flora, show 
how varied were Dr. White’s interests, and how catholic 
were his tastes.” 

In an endeavor to ascertain what had become of this 
valuable collection, an inquiry was sent to Professor Wil- 
bur A. Nelson at the University of Virginia, a few years 
ago. He replied that the Fontaine collection of coal plants 
was practically destroyed by a fire and that almost none 
was left.” 

As a teacher Dr. White was enthusiastic and inspiring. 
His lectures were much in advance of the times and full 
to overflowing with suggestions for research. Few teach- 
ers stressed so that point of self-education which consists 
of training the mind to resist its desires and inclinations 
until they are found to be right. The testimony marshalled 
up in support of his arguments was always logical, over- 
whelming, and convincing.“ He did not “reach’’ to his 
students, nor did he talk to them from the height of a 
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pedestal of years and experience. He was just agreeable 
and understanding.” 

In 1892, Dr. White resigned his position as a member 
of the faculty of West Virginia University and assumed 
charge of an important petroleum business that he had 
developed for himself and his associates through scientific 
discoveries made in connection with his research.© While 
not directly connected with West Virginia University dur- 
ing his latter years, he never ceased to take the keenest 
interest in its success.” 

Evidence of this interest in his Alma Mater found ex- 
pression in a number of ways. On one occasion he made 
a gift to West Virginia University and the City of Mor- 
gantown of 1900 acres of coal lands in Marion County, 
West Virginia, of which the estimated possible value, at 
the time of the endowment, was about $400,000. Not- 
withstanding the fact that these coal lands have shrunk 
from their original value, they were given, nevertheless.™ 

While Dr. White could have sold the beautiful home 
in which he lived, along with the large lot upon which it 
was situated, to private individuals at a higher market 
price than the State was willing to offer, he chose to hold 
the property until the State could buy it, which he did.® 

In writing his will, he bequeathed his volumes on geology 
and all other scientific subjects to the West Virginia Uni- 
versity Library and the Geology Department of the Uni- 
versity.” 

As treasurer of the West Virginia University Stadium 
Corporation, he again manifested a keen interest in the 
growth of the institution and was very largely responsible 
for bringing about the construction of the stadium. Had 
he been able to give his continued support to that enter- 
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prise up to the present time, its financial success would 
have been more nearly assured. Of this, R. C. Tucker, 
in an article in the official weekly publication of the Mor- 
gantown Kiwanis Club, said :” 


He has been called upon time after time to aid in finances, 
and has acted as Treasurer of the Stadium Corporation for 
the past four years .. . He contributed ten thousand dollars 
to the Stadium as also smaller subscriptions for each of his 
children and for every corporation in which he was inter- 
ested. If the other citizens of the state would follow his ex- 
ample and pay up their subscriptions, the Stadium would 
be paid for in no time at all. He stuck through thick and 
thin, whether the Varsity won or lost, made money or had 
to make up a deficit at the end of a bad season... You 
may draw your own conclusions as to what effect Dr. White’s 
connection with the Stadium had in the sale of these bonds. 


In replying to the question, “What has been the in- 
fluence of West Virginia University upon your life?” Dr. 
White said, “I owe all my success to my Alma Mater,” 
which would indicate that Dr. White respected and re- 
vered his Alma Mater, as many of the graduates of the 
University did him in 1923, when they elected him presi- 
dent of the Alumni Association and elected him to a life 
membership. About the same time a poll was taken among 
all the graduates of the University to determine the most 
outstanding person to have been graduated from the in- 
stitution, and Dr. White’s name led the list.” 

For more than a quarter of a century, after he left it 
as a faculty member, every student who aitended the Uni- 
versity became acquainted with the name of Dr. I. C. 
White. If students were not cognizant of Dr. White and 
his distinctions before they enrolled, they could not remain 
on the campus long and continue in ignorance. In recent 
years, especially as the glamour of tradition began to en- 
hance the fame of the State’s great citizen, the name of 
Dr. I. C. White became a by-word with the student body. 
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It connoted honor, achievement, earned prestige, and earned 
reputation of a high order. Thus, while not a member of 
the faculty, the students came to revere the name and to 
honor the things for which it stood. Unfortunately it 
was not possible for a majority of the students to become 
acquainted with Dr. White, although many of them came 
to know him intimately. His influence, however, was such 
that it did not require the bonds of personal acquaint- 
ance." 

The Wheeling /mtelligencer, expressing the influence 
and effect that Dr. White had over the young men with 
whom he came in contact, said :™ 


He met and knew and taught thousands of young men of 
this State, who have since contributed to its development 
and to its industrial and civic leadership. If these young 
men, students of the last quarter of a century could be gath- 
ered together from all parts of West Virginia,—even from 
all parts of the globe,—and asked to name the one man who 
made the deepest impression on their lives, who inspired 
them most and commanded the most respect and love, the 
name of I. C. White, the Intelligencer believes, would stand 
far up at the head of a worthy and glorious list. 


The Athenaeum, the University school paper, in writing 


about Dr. White’s last public appearance in connection 
with the University said :” 


It was only appropriate that one of the last public appear- 
ances of Dr. White was made weeks ago before his death 
in the department of geology, where, so many years before, 
in 1877, he had started as an instructor to acquire what was 
destined to become an international reputation. Dr. White 
appeared before a class in Geology of West Virginia, natural- 
ly his favorite subject, and talked of early geological work 
in the State and in the University. The very small portion 
of the Student body which was privileged to hear him 
gleaned much from his informal reminiscences but were dis- 
appointed in the lack of personal references. It was typical 
of the man, Dr. White, that his remarks should contain scant 


information about himself. That must be secured from 
other sources. 
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I know of no finer tribute that could be paid to Dr. 
White, as a teacher, than the one uttered by the late Dr. 
Waitman Barbe, formerly a distinguished member of the 
University faculty. He had been a student under Dr. 
White, and during the ripeness of his own scholarship 
said: ‘He plowed more new ground for me than any other 
instructor I ever had. Dr. White had a fine teaching 
career, not only in the University, but also out of iticide 
set up the science of geology in his students and associates 
with an evangelical fervor.” 


THE CITIZEN 


In politics Dr. White was a staunch Republican.” Al- 
though he was not an active participant in politics, he was 
urged to accept, or at least to be a candidate, for political 
offices, and if he had been minded to neglect his science 
and enter public service, possibly he might have had any 
office in the gift of the State. 

He had mental poise, excellent judgment, and far vision, 
with energy and moderate self-assertion, united to high 
ideals and integrity. His good balance in mentality had 
enabled him to win Dame Fortune to his favor, and would 
have made him a successful and very useful officer of the 
State, and a desirable leader of the people; but the devious 
ways of ordinary politics did not accord with his sincerity 
and devotion to truth. Not that he loved West Virginia 
less, but that he loved his scientific work and fellowship 
more.”® 

In remarking about Dr. White’s lack of political aspir- 
ations, the Post-Chronicle of 1913 said: 


Political honors rarely come to men without being sought. 
Dr. White, who is an ardent Republican, has been urged to 
become the candidate of his party for various high offices, 
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and doubtless could long, long ago have received distinction 
of this kind, by merely consenting that he become a candi- 
date. Public honors of the very highest sorts, and encom- 
iums of men in high places of government and science have 
been showered upon Dr. White, but he has never aspired 
to political life or office, despite the fact that admiring 
citizens would long ago gladly have given him their hearty 
support. 


It would be slightly wrong to say that Dr. White took 
no interest in politics; for he was undoubtedly aware, at 
all times, that the great game of politics was being played. 
Furthermore, in 1892 he was a delegate to the National 
Convention that nominated Benjamin Harrison for the 
presidency. On one occasion he was a member of the Mor- 
gantown City Council.*° With the exception of these po- 
litical positions just mentioned, Dr. White held no other 
office of a political nature, and these just mentioned were 
rather of an honorary character on the part of his fellow- 
citizens. Dr. White appears to have had more important 
things to pursue. 

The years of his life were few where he did not give a 
liberal share of his time to official service on educational 
boards, church boards, or boards of some of the various 
social, fraternal, or scientific societies. 

The Morgantown Post, relating Dr. I. C. White’s ac- 
tivities as a citizen of Morgantown, said :* 


Few communities have: been blessed with the long residence 
of a citizen so public-spirited and so able to carry out his 
impulses and plans as Dr. White. He never refused an op- 
portunity to engage actively and give generously for any 
public welfare movement. His gifts to Morgantown, and to 
the State have been of large proportions, not only in money 
and properties, but in service, many of them are unknown 
to his intimates ... He had a large part in the development 
of Morgantown, and was a constant and powerful friend of 
the University. He was associated with every worthwhile 
movement in his home community, and his name usually 
spelled success for any undertaking. 
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In civic affairs he served as vice-president for West 
Virginia of the International League for Highway Im- 
provement, as president of the West Virginia Board of 
Trade, as president of the Morgantown Board of Trade, 
as treasurer of the West Virginia University Stadium 
Corporation, and was actively concerned with the Monon- 
galia County Hospital and the Monongalia Tuberculosis 
Sanitarium. To most of these enterprises he gave not only 
time but large donations of money as well.* 

The largest single item of his gifts was made by Dr. 
White and his wife in 1921. It consisted of the coal rights 
in 1900 acres of land in Marion County to the City of 
Morgantown for park and hospital purposes; and to the 
West Virginia University for the Department of Geology. 
The prospective royalties at the time of the endowment 
were roughly evaluated at $400,000. It was considered 
at that time that in the future millions could be realized 
from this endowment if handled properly.“ However, 
these hopes have not been fully realized by West Virginia 
University and the City of Morgantown. 

It was not until comparatively recent years that a move- 
ment for parks and playgrounds, and plans for a directed 
recreation program slowly gained favor. This was made 
largely possible through the efforts of Dr. I. C. White, 
who, in 1923, donated the first municipal ownership of 
land for a park within the corporate limits of Morgantown. 
This tract was located in the ‘‘dingle side” area in East 
Morgantown.” 

Of the numerous gifts made by Dr. White to his fellow 
citizens of Morgantown, The New Dominion of February 
1903 relates:*° 


The beautiful and spacious lots for the handsome edifices 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church and parsonage on North 
High, between Willey and Prospects Streets, were generously 
donated to the trustees by Dr. I. C. White and Mrs. White. 


88 Reger, David B., The Black Diamond, XXIX, December 10, 1927; Shawkey, 
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Dr. White was intensely interested in community proj- 
ects of a business nature. It is perhaps true that no in- 
dustrial enterprise undertook to establish itself in his 
home section at any time within the last forty years of 
his life without first trying to interest him in it as an 
active agent or stockholder. 


Tue Business MAn 


It would be almost impossible to make a survey of Dr. 
White as a business man without also taking into account 
the early development of his native town of Morgantown. 

Among a dozen or more citizens who were most promi- 
nent in the development of Morgantown in the generation 
_ after 1885, less than one-half dozen are popularly regarded 
as the most prominent leaders. Two of these were generally 
given first place by their contemporaries and deserve special 
mention. One was George C. Sturgiss, who is yet regarded 
as the most active leader of the last generation. The other 
was Dr. I. C. White, who demonstrated the use of learning 
in the discovery and conservation of the resources of the 
State, whose practical work in the field of geology con- 
tributed largely to the awakening of the community in 
which he lived and also for the entire State.*® 

A very prominent factor in the development of Mor- 
gantown was the neighboring oil element after 1889, stim- 
ulated by practical tests by Dr. White between Mt. Morris 
and Mannington. In the industrial and social develop- 
ment of Morgantown, oil and gas development was a large 
factor. The discovery of neighboring gas fields and the 
practical use of gas furnished the inducement for the lo- 
cation of glass plants and other manufacturing plants 
seeking cheap fuel, and also attracted home-seekers who 
desired clean and convenient fuel.** The development of 
the oil and gas resources diverted attention from the farms 
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and stimulated the movement to the town of Morgantown, 
which was naturally a similar movement to that in other 
West Virginia towns.. Land owners necessarily curtailed 
their operations and depended more upon oil and gas rent- 
als and royalties, which in most cases exceeded the profits 
of the farm. Under these conditions agricultural produc- 
tion practically reached a standstill, leaving more land 
for grass.”° 

Dr. I. C. White was active in bringing about the de- 
velopment of Morgantown as early as 1884, when the 
Morgantown Improvement Company was established for 
the purpose of boring for natural gas near the town for 
heating, lighting, and domestic and manufacturing pur- 
poses and ultimately to petition for the establishment of a 
water works. Prominent citizens, other than Dr. White, 
in this enterprise were George C. Sturgiss, L. S. Brock, 
and D. B. Purinton. However, the enterprise was un- 
successful.” 

Another factor in the general awakening of Morgantown 
was the establishment of new industries. Morgantown, 
like any other little town, had a few blacksmith shops 
or other repair shops. One of the first new factory enter- 
prises was the Tygart Foundary and Planing Mill (in 
South Morgantown). Prominent citizens of the town who 
were responsible for bringing it about were E. M. Grant, 
T. W. Anderson, George C. Sturgiss, I. C. White, S. M. 
and Milton Hirschman, and E. H. Coombs. These men 
aided in securing a subscription from the citizens of the 
town equal to that of the company stock, and the enterprise, 
by means of this aid, was in full operation on May 31, 
1890.” 

Dr. White, along with R. E. Fast, B. M. Jones, George 
C. Sturgiss and E. M. Grant, was instrumental in creating 
the Morgantown Building and Investment Company, which 
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gave much impetus to the early development of Morgan- 
town.”” 

After having served as Professor of Geology for a dec- 
ade and a half (1877-1892), Dr. White resigned to em- 
bark upon business for himself.** His very practical “‘an- 
ticlinal theory” had led him far afield.” This revolu- 
tionary theory, which became a scientific fact, was soon 
followed by a close private study of the potential oil and 
gas fields of Pennsylvania and West Virginia, where he 
made large investments in wildcat leases.” In these en- 
terprises he continued with marked success for five years, 
when he was able to turn the active management over to 
other hands so as to devote all his time and energies to 
original geological investigation.” Many of these wildcat 
leases were made during the years of 1894, 1895, and 1896. 
These wildcat leases not only proved the conclusiveness 
of the “anticlinal theory,” but they also gained Dr. White 
a fortunate competence which was to enable him to in- 
dulge to the utmost his numerous scientific desires.** 

Even as early as 1903 The New Dominion described 
Dr. White's interest in Morgantown and its industrial de- 
velopment as follows:*° 


He is interested in nearly all of the enterprises which 
have to do with the upbuilding of Morgantown. In many of 
the big institutions of the town he is found as an officer or 
director. In all of them his advice is regarded as sound and 
conservative. 

Personally he is very approachable and genial. He is never 
too busy to stop a moment to speak a good word for the town 
or any of the enterprises which have their home there. He 
is a type of the best citizenship, and is a man whom every one 
is proud to call a fellow townsman. 


While the chief credit in bringing about the construc- 
tion of the Decker’s Creek-M. & K. Junction Railroad 
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rests with George C. Sturgiss, it was largely through 
the solicitation of Dr. White that the road was purchased 
by Stephen B. Elkins and others with associated financial 
interest. Thus he brought to a successful ending what 
George C. Sturgiss had been instrumental in starting. 
After the purchase by Stephen B. Elkins of this railroad, 
it was completed first to Kingwood in March 1906, and 
later, in July 1907, to the M. & K. Junction (a distance 
of 49 miles from Morgantown), when it was connected with 
the main line of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad from 
Grafton to Cumberland."” 

The Morgantown Post-Chronicle, in an industrial sup- 
plement of 1913, tells of Dr. White’s interest in the de- 
velopment of his own town of Morgantown, as follows :*°* 


Dr. White has accumulated considerable wealth by his 
foresight and through his early training in economy and 
prudence. He has erected and owns several handsome busi- 
ness blocks in the City of Morgantown. But just as he re- 
ceives public honors and recognition as a scientist with 
modesty, so has his material prosperity failed to change his | 
attitude of cordiality and friendliness toward his fellow men. 
Dr. White is a great man; he is also ‘plain. His fine mind, 
which is stored with the lore of science, has been molded 
to see the cheerful side of life and the good that is in all 
things and man. He has shown his faith in his home city 
by investing heavily in city properties, thus keeping his 
wealth at home, and by taking a lively interest in every 
movement ... that may be advanced for the welfare of the 
community. 


His investments of a local nature were many. When 
streetcars first made their appearance in Morgantown, Dr. 
White was president of the company, along with J. H. 
McDermott, who was vice president, Frank Cox, who was 
their attorney and secretary, and D. H. Courtney, R. E. 
Fast, S. D. Hirschman, George C. Sturgiss, S. B. Elkins, 
W. E. Glasscock, and E. M. Grant.” 

Dr. White was a participant in bringing a telephone 
system into his town. He acted as vice president of the 
300 Callahan, op. cit., p. 246; Christopher, op. cit., pp. 16-17. 
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Peoples Telephone, along with Capel Holland, the presi- 
dent; George C. Baker, the secretary; E. M. Grant, the 
treasurer; and others being: Milton Hirschman, Dr. J. 
P. Fitch, Lafayette Ralphsnider, Columbus Fisher, A. 
Garrison, and D. H. Courtney.’ 

Dr. White, E. M. Grant, J. H. McDermott, F. B. Ban- 
nister, A. W. Lorentz, W. C. McGrew, J. H. McGrew, 
W. H. Bush, D. H. Courtney, and S. D. Hirschman were 
all active in the Morgantown Glass Works being erected 
in the Fourth Ward of Morgantown." 

When the Union Gas and Water Company formed in 
‘Morgantown with a capital stock of $400,000, Dr. White 
was elected its vice president. Other active subscribers to 
this company were: E. M. Grant, Col. J. H. McDermott, 
and Dr. L. S. Brock.’ 

The Morgantown Brick Company was formed through 
the efforts of Dr. White, L. S. Brock, and E. M. Grant. 
Dr. White was elected president of this company, in which 
position he served for many years.’” 

One of the most interesting companies with which Dr. 
White was associated was the Peninsula Land Company, 
a real estate firm. In building up the industrial status of 
Morgantown they gave away considerable free sites as an 
inducement for companies to come to Morgantown, the 
most notable example of this being the site given to the 
Marilla Window Glass Plant. This company had stock 
amounting to $100,000 and was extremely small in size, 
Dr. White being president, Milton Hirschman vice presi- 
dent, and S. D. Hirschman being the other member.!™” 

Dr. White was an active director in a couple of Morgan- 
town banks and was able in these connections to be of 
further service in the development of Morgantown. 

The first of these banks was the Farmers and Merchants 
Bank. At its early period of development are found the 
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following names on its roster of directors: A W. Lorentz, 
David Elkins, J. L. Keener, D. H. Courtney, John E. 
Price, George C. Steele, R. F. Lazzelle, J. S. Stewart, Col. 
J. H. McDermott, and I. C. White. Dr. White was a 
director in this bank from 1895 to 1922, being president 
of it during the latter part of that period." 

For many years Dr. White was a stockholder in the 
Bank of Monongahela Valley. Among some of the larg- 
est stockholders in this bank, prior to 1913, were: John 
J. Brown, George C. Sturgiss, Dr. ibniS &Brockpejuthi: 
Rogers, Patrick Donley, John A. Dille, S. D. Hirschman, 
A. W. Lorentz, A. Fairchild, William B. Long, Dr. E. 
H. Coombs, and I. C. White. Dr. White became a director 
of this bank between 1922 to 1926.” 

The first hopeful and active step in the long delayed 
hotel enterprise was taken at the close of 1922 by the or- 
ganization of a hotel stock company, including in its 
membership: Judge Frank Cox, Dr. L. S. Brock, James 
H. McGrew, Judge I. G. Lazzelle, James R. Moreland, 
Harry O. Cole, Dr. I. C. White, and others.**® 

During the time in which Dr. White was engaged in 
local business activities in and about Morgantown, he was 
also interested in several coal and oil companies, especially 
in his own section of West Virginia.” 

While Dr. White had the business instinct well de- 
veloped and possessed great business acumen, he did not 
disdain to divide his time between his science and getting 
his livelihood, and even when opportunity and circum- 
stances warranted it, to go into business for himself. In 
this he had the good fortune to lay by a competence ina 
few years which enabled him to devote himself later to the 
pure sciences.” Even though Dr. White interested him- 
self in a number of matters, his paramount interest through 
his entire life was in the field of geology.* Dr. White 
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was, indeed, almost an ideal representative of that type 
of inspired scientist who could, if occasion demanded, sup- 
press all desire for worldly advancement in order to con- 
centrate all his splendid intellectual equipment upon the 
attainment of scientific truth, and this, despite the fact 
that he was so often tempted to enter the industrial field, 
even to the extent of going into business for himself for a 
time.”* 

Very shortly after the ‘‘anticlinal theory” had become 
an established fact, a famous oil company hastened to 
make him an integral part of its organization at a princely 
yearly salary."* He did, however, act as consulting geo- 
logist for numerous oil, gas, and mining companies oper- 
ating outside the State, the most outstanding of these being 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad system and the Hope 
Natural Gas Company, with which he was associated at 
the time of his death.""* According to one authority, Dr. 
White could never be induced to practice his engineering 
profession within the State while he was connected with 
its public affairs as a trusted official, for he held always 
most tenaciously to the recognized code of scientific ethics, 
and he would never even give chance to hostile forces to 
criticize his public acts or lack of impartiality, as especial 
favor, seemingly, to influence his behavior.'” 

The regard in which Dr. White was held by the pet- 
roleum and mining interests and their confidence in his 
knowledge and probity is shown in the following incident 
as related by Herman L. Fairchild :"8 


The Kay County Natural Gas Company and the Morland 
Refining Company had planned for consolidation but could 
not agree upon their respective valuations. In this dead- 
lock they asked Dr. White to act as sole arbitrator. He em- 
ployed clerks to obtain impartial data and (in 1920) made a 
decision which was instantly and gladly accepted. His fee 
was in the tens of thousands of dollars. 
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Dr. White’s great wealth came wholly through his own 
efforts and intelligence, scientific knowledge, and wise 
investments.’ Even as early as 1903, the Vew Dominion, 
in speaking about Dr. White’s wealth, said: “Dr, White 
started in life without a very large share of the world’s 
goods, but today he is regarded as one of the leading men 
in the financial circles of the State. All of this is due to 
his own efforts, coupled with unusual keen foresight and 
perceptions.”””° 

It would probably be difficult to determine Dr. White’s 
holdings in their entirety from the time of his first invest- 
ment until his last investment. But an appraisement of 
his holdings at the time of his death revealed him to have 
been quite wealthy. 

He very properly charged large fees for expert services, 
holding his knowledge at high value as against the money 
of purely commercial interests. He did not belittle geo- 
logic service by selling his opinion cheaply.” 

According to Ray V. Hennen, a nephew of Dr. White, 
and private secretary and chief clerk to him for the period 
between 1902 and 1919: 


Even though Dr. White did give generously of both his 
time and money, he did not hesitate to charge large sums 
of money for any advice given to private individuals or 
companies. It was not infrequent that he would charge as 
much as two hundred and fifty dollars a day for such ad- 
vice, and sometimes as much as five hundred dollars a day. 


Sometimes geologists win scientific recognition, but it 
is rarely that one acquires a great deal of wealth. Through 
native ability, good training, and noble character, Dr. . 
White achieved both fame and fortune to an eminent 
degree.” 
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A. Tue SECOND PENNSYLVANIA GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


Israel C. White’s first practical work in geology began 
in May 1875, when at the age of twenty-six he relinquished 
his studies at the Columbian College of Mines in New York 
City and became field aide to Dr. John J. Stevenson, his 
old teacher in geology at West Virginia University, who 
was now the assistant of the Second Geological Survey of 
Pennsylvania.* The expedition had made its prepara- 
tions in April 1875, and the first season was to be devoted 
to an exhaustive survey of the counties of Washington, 
Greene, South Allegheny, and South Beaver.” 

In April 1876, owing to the genius displayed by I. C. 
White during the work of the previous season, he was 
given full charge of the examination of the geological 
formations lying along either side of the boundary line 
between the two states of Pennsylvania and Ohio, and to 
account for differences of opinion which had arisen be- 
tween the geologists of the respective states concerning the 
identity of the coal and limestone beds of the region.’”® 
In this position he had the rank of assistant geologist of 
the same survey, which was continued until 1883. During 
this time, he spent his summers and parts of each year for 
ten successive years in these geological investigations and 
mappings.” 

Dr. Newbury had, through pardonable errors in identi- 
fication, left the stratigraphy of the coal beds of Ohio in 
an almost hopeless tangle. I. C. White’s work, along the 
boundary between the two states of Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, revealed the cause of the disagreement in the strati- 
graphic column of the two states. However, failing to 
convince Dr. Newbury of the error into which he had 
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fallen, I. C. White submitted the evidence to Dr. Edward 
Orton, who was State Geologist of Ohio. Dr. Orton, after 
a careful investigation, adopted the new stratigraphy, thus 
overturning and remodeling the entire system and previous 
nomenclature, and bringing a certain amount of “order 
out of chaos, and harmony out of discord,’’**® which was 
Dr. White’s short but conclusive summary of his services 
in western Pennsylvania. 

I. C. White’s early mappings of the counties of western 
Pennsylvania expanded along three distinct and quite un- 
related lines. These were the stratigraphy of the Appa- 
lachians, which, of course, was a phase strictly scientific 
and geological, but nevertheless fundamental in later ec- 
onomic developments; the correlation of the coal seams, 
which were both economic and scientific; and the geology 
of natural gas and oil, which were tremendously industrial 
in their bearing. Although the early reports were seem- 
ingly local in the treatment, they were dominantly strati- 
graphic in character. The details which they set forth 
served as a basis for later and strictly scientific general- 
‘zation and correlations which were of very great import. 
The identification and tracing of the several coal seams 
also furnished the basis for much wider stratigraphic 
studies, which notwithstanding their economic tenor, were 
of wide scientific importance.” 

During the time of his service on the Second Pennsyl- 
vania Geological Survey, he prepared eight volumes on the 
geology of northwestern and central Pennsylvania. These 
reports were of a pioneer nature in which I. C. White 
covered large amounts of territory in a limited time, but 
the subject matter was so carefully and painstakingly se- 
cured, and the data so well analyzed and so prepared that 
they have become classic in the geologic literature of Penn- 
sylvania.™”° 
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Some of these correlative investigations best indicate 
their wide scope and practical significance: “Correlation 
of the Coal Measures of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and West 
Virginia”; “Coal Beds of the Ohio River Counties of 
West Virginia’; “Nomenclature of Appalachian Coal 
Beds”; “Stratigraphy of the Bituminous Coal Fields of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and West Virginia, and “Map Show- 
ing Occurrence of Oil and Gas in West Virginia.”™ 

These volumes prepared by Dr. White on the detailed 
geology and mapping of the coal fields of western Penn- 
sylvania have had a twofold interest both to scientist and 
to industrialists. Their primary aim was to delineate the 
geological structure in order to make the mining of coal 
more certain and profitable, but unwittingly Dr. White 
also laid the foundation at this time of a practical method 
of locating reservoirs of natural gas and oil which was 
soon to revolutionize the industry.” In this connection, 
it was Dr. White’s duty to map carefully the folded moun- 
tains in the coal fields, and in so doing he had to indicate 
the axes of both the synclines and anticlines.™* 

Dr. White made such an exhaustive study of the sub- 
jects in dispute, and demonstrated the matter so clearly, 
that his views have never been questioned by either party 
to the controversy."* He was the first geologist to make a 
thorough examination of, and harmonize the Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia coal measures,’* and in so doing he 
was adding to a recently acquired theoretical knowledge 
a goodly fund of practical experience.'* 

Their basic value in coal explorations is recognized to 
the present day, and little is forthcoming since they were 
first published over half a century ago. They have fur- 
nished the standard for all subsequent investigations of 
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like character throughout the Appalachian coal fields from 
New York to Alabama.’ 

The extensive manufacturing interests situated in west- 
ern Pennsylvania made I. C. White’s investigations upon 
the fuel supply particularly valuable, and in few spots 
-on earth could such systematic determinations have been 
more serviceable. The identification and tracing of the 
several coal seams also furnished the basis for much wider 
stratigraphic study.’ 

Like so many of the grand advancements of science, 
accumulated fact has to remain a mere matter of record 
until some practical demand arises to call it forth. This 
was Dr. White’s experience, though not for long. When 
he made them he may not have dreamed of the after use 
to which his geological maps of western Pennsylvania 
were to be put, much less that he himself was destined to 
make the utmost of them,’ for, it so happened that at 
this particular time Pittsburgh and other neighboring 
centers in western Pennsylvania were turning from the use 
of coal to the burning of gas. The gas companies, in a 
frantic endeavor to supply the ever-increasing demands, 
were drilling haphazardly on the theory that the gas would 
come out of the earth any place where the drill could 
penetrate far enough. The majority of the gas companies 
soon failed, so greatly did the dry wells exceed the pro- 
ductive in this indiscriminate drilling contest.**° 

So enthusiastically did he enter upon his work, and so 
thoroughly was his work with the Second Geological Sur- 
vey of Pennsylvania (1875-1883) performed, that, when 
just entering his twenty-ninth year, he was called to the 
Chair of Geology at West Virginia University (1877- 
1892), where he had been graduated but five years be- 
fore*1 While he occupied the Chair of Geology during 
the winters, he devoted his summer vacations to active work 
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in the field on the Pennsylvania Survey, and writing up 
his reports largely at night during the winter months." 

We can logically conclude, as a result of his scientific 
analysis and as a direct result of the Pennsylvania Survey, 
that he was also laying the foundation for his next role 
as a scientist, viz., his promulgation of the famous “Anti- 
clinal Theory.” 


B. THe “ANTICLINAL THEORY” 


The first explorers assumed that gas could be obtained 
at one point as well as at another, provided the earth be 
penetrated to a depth sufficiently great; and it required 
the expenditure of several hundred thousand dollars in 
useless drilling to convince capitalists of their fallacy, 
which even yet obtains some credence among those not in- 
terested in successful gas companies.*** 

When Dr. White entered upon his memorable campaign 
to find out whether it was possible to locate gas and oil 
pools from inference based upon deciphered geological 
structures, the tectonic setting in Pennsylvania was about 
as follows: In the first decade of the nineteenth century 
William Maclure had done much to work out the struc- 
ture of the Appalachians."* Later in the middle of the 
century, Rogers had constructed wonderful cross-sections 
of the same Appalachians, and had laid before the world 
the scheme of the folded mountains, and a great new 
conception of mountain building.**® Lesley, Stevenson, and 
White, in the third quarter of the century, had gone into 
great detail in the course of their geological mapping, in 
portraying the mountain foldings as an index to commer- 
cial exploration of coal, and the last mentioned geologist 
especially had seemingly, through intuition or instinctive 
premonition of some sort or other, carefully indicated, on 
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his various maps, the axes of the arches of the troughs in 
all of the counties which he traversed.*° Both Dr. New- 
bury and Dr. Stevenson long ago recognized ‘‘disturbances 
in the rocks,” as a factor in the occurrence of oil, and 
consequently of gas.”*7 

In writing of the “Development of Oil and Gas” for 
the West Virginia Legisiative Handbook (1916), Dr. 
White said :** 


The ‘anticlinal theory’ had been discovered and announced 
by Hunt, Andrews, Hoefer, and others, a quarter of a century 
before the writer, in connection with Mr. Harseman of the 
Forest Oil Company, rediscovered its truths; it remained in 
the ‘dead letter’ office of untested theories until it was 
taken up and vitalized for all time through the efforts of 
the writer in its successful application to the discovery of 
new gas and oil pools. Indeed, to such a low estate had 
the efforts of scientific men to aid the drill in finding pet- 
roleum and natural gas fallen .. . that one prominent oper- 
ator—disgusted at frequent failures of geologists to locate 
productive oil pools for him—was led to remark that if he 
desired to be absolutely sure of getting a dry hole he should 
hire a geologist to make a location . 


Of course the drillers, then as now, and ever, worked 
upon the basis of some kind of special theory, each having 
some pet one to guide him, or to mislead him. One oper- 
ator, more observing than the rest, had even noted that 
gas and oil wells were often arranged in rows and the 
“Belt Theory” became popular with many despite the many 
failures. Another oil operator, having something of a 
scientific bent of mind, drilled with the geological maps 
before him, and he found the productive wells were often 
located near the lines upon which I. C. White had indi- 
cated anticlinal axes on his maps. Hence, he concluded 
that there must be some sort of relationship existing be- 
tween the two. Therefore, he and some of the gas men 
determined to find out what this mysterious association 
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might be. In order to do this, they called in Dr. White, 
who had promulgated the theory of the anticlinal accumu- 
lation of oil and gas in 1882, and after a conference con- 
cluded to engage him because of his wide knowledge to 


find out." 
In writing about this, Dr. White said, among other 


things :*°° 

As geologists are aware, Hunt, Andrews, Minshall, New- 
bury, and Stevenson had all previously recognized that there 
were some factors of oil and gas accumulation but the paper 
in question [“The Geology of Natural Gas,” by I. C. White, 
in Science, June 26, 1885] contained the first clear exposition 
of what has been termed the ‘anticlinal theory’ of oil and 
gas. As therein stated, I was led to the discovery of the 
laws of gas, oil and water accumulation through a remark 
of Mr, William A. Earseman, a practical oil operator of many 
years experience, and now general superintendent of the 
South Penn Oil Company .... Mr. Earseman believed in 
spite of the disrepute under which geology rested with prac- 
tical oil and gas operators, if rightly applied, it would render 
them valuable service. He believed this so thoroughly that 
he induced Captain J. J. Vandergrift, President of the Forest 
Oil Company, to engage my services in June, 1883, for a 
general study and investigation of the subject... . 


This turned out to be I. C. White’s great opportunity 
and he set to work at once with great zeal and earnestness. 
In the course of two years, he visited all the great gas 
wells in western Pennsylvania and West Virginia, and 
investigated their locations with reference to the geological 
structures. In about every instance, he found that the 
great wells were invariably situated over, or very near, 
the crests of anticlines. Here was a real discovery. Here 
was a generalization of utmost consequence in the oil and 
gas business. But such a formulated generalization must 
be fully tested. Like locations must be predicted from 
geological structures, in advance of the placing of the drill, 
upon definite points where boring may be successfully un- 
dertaken.*™ 
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In writing of his early study of the subject, before he 
had attempted to put his findings to a definite practical 
test by permitting his generalizations to be tested by the 
drill, he relates :*” 


After visiting all the great gas wells that had been 
struck in western Pennsylvania and West Virginia, and 
carefully examining the geological surroundings of each, 
I found that every one of them was situated either directly 
on or near the crown of an anticlinal axis, while wells that 
had been bored in the synclines, on either side furnished 
little or no gas but in many cases large quantities of salt 
water. Further observation showed that the gas wells were 
confined to a narrow belt, only %4 to 1 mile wide along the 
crests of the anticlinal folds. These facts seemed to connect 
gas territory unmistakably with the disturbance of the rocks, 
caused by their upheaval into arches, but the crucial test 
was yet to be made in the actual location of good gas terri- 
tory in this theory. 


This study included a determination of the direction of 
the anticlines, the identification of coal beds and the eleva- 
tion of the latter in relation to oil, gas, and salt water.** 
That is, water, oil, and gas preserve their respective levels 
in the porous rocks of the earth, as they do in the open air; 
and water being the heaviest, it will stay in the depression 
or synclines of a geological formation, while oil and gas 
will seek the higher of the elevations or anticlines. Thus 
the prospectors may expect to find water in the valleys, oil 
on the slopes, and gas on the summits of the hills.*** In 
1884 Dr. White applied the theory on the location of the 
oil fields near Washington, Pennsylvania, and the Belle 
Vernon field on the Monongahela.’” 

Dr. White, in writing of this in 1892, set forth certain 


limitations or restrictions that must be allowed for:’”® 


_.. While we can state with confidence that all great gas 
wells are found on the anticlinal axis, the converse is not 


White, ‘The Anticlinal Theory,” American Manufacturer, (April, 1886), pp. 1-3. 
Callahan, The Making of Morgantown, p. 250. 
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true, viz., that great gas wells may be found on all anti- 
clinals. In a theory of this kind, the limitations become 
quite as important as or even more so than the theory itself; 
and hence I have given considerable thought to this side 
of the question, having formulated them into three or four 
general rules (which include practically all the limitations 
known to me, up to the present time, that should be placed 
on the statement that large gas wells may be obtained on 
anticlinal folds), viz.: 

(a) The arch in the rocks must be one of considerable 
magnitude. 

(b) A course or porous sandstone of considerable thick- 
ness, or, if a fine-grained rock, one that would have extensive 
fissures, and thus in either case rendered capable of acting 
as a reservoir for the gas, must underlie the surface at a 
depth of several hundred feet (500 to 2,500). 

(c) Probably very few or none of the grand arches 
along mountain ranges will be found holding gas in large 
quantity, since in such cases the disturbances of the strati- 
fication has been so profound that all the natural gas gen- 
erated in the past would long ago have escaped into the air 
through fissures that traverse all the beds. 

(d) Another limitation might possibly be added, which 
would confine the areas where great gas flows may be ob- 
tained to those underlain by a considerable thickness of 
bituminous shale. 


(e) Very fair gas wells may also be obtained for a consid- 
erable distance down the slopes from the crests of the anti- 
clinals, provided the dip be sufficiently rapid, and especially 
if it be irregular or interrupted with slight crumples. And even 
in regions where there are no well marked anticlinals, if 
the dip be somewhat rapid and irregular, rather large gas 
wells may occasionally be found, if all other conditions are 
favorable. 


Keeping these limitations in mind, Dr. White was able 
to make his first scientific contribution relative to the anti- 
clinal theory, of which he says :**" 


Guided by this theory I located in 1884 the important gas 
and oil field near Washington, Pennsylvania; also the Grape- 
ville gas field along that great arch of the same name in 
Westmoreland county; and the Belle Vernon field on the 
Monongahela River. On the same theory I located and map- 
ped out, for Mr. J. M. Guffey, the celebrated Taylortown 
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oil field of Washington County months before the drill dem- 
onstrated the truth of my conclusions. 


In the early part of 1889, he established the crooked 
“strike” line southward from the Mt. Morris wells to 
Mannington into Harrison County, and later directed the 
drilling of the Mannington well, the success of which, in 
October 1889, demonstrated the truth of the theory.’”* 

The crooked strike line, which was mapped out for the 
extension of the Mt. Morris oil belt, was so crooked and 
passed so much farther westward than the practical oil 
men had considered possible, that this geological line, 
or hypothetical belt, furnished occasion for many jokes 
and gibes at I. C. White’s expense by the oil fraternity. 
It was a difficult problem to ascertain definitely just where 
to drill the first test well because of a number of problems 
that came up as this “crooked line” was being made, viz., 
the problem of determining the oil and gas pressures due 
to artesian pressure, the tide of elevation of the coal beds 
between Mt. Morris and Mannington, the interval between 
the surface rocks and the oil sand remaining the same be- 
tween Mt. Morris and Mannington, etc.’*” 

For this reason, Professor T. M. Jackson, then profes- 
sor of civil engineering at West Virginia University, ran 
a line of levels from the Monongahela River (using a 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad datum) out to the oil field, 
and made a complete survey and map of the twenty or 
more wells that had been drilled at that time (January, 
1889) in and about the village of Mt. Morris. He also 
obtained the elevation of the coal beds at every possible 
point.*”° 

Writing of his difficulties relative to the Mannington » 
fields, Dr. White says: 


The problem I had to solve was, whether the interval be- 
tween the surface rocks and oil sand would remain the same 
188 Callahan, op. Ccit., D.- 250. 
19 White, “Mennington Oil Field,” loc. cit., pp. 197-199. 
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as at Mount Morris, or whether it would either thicken or 
thin; since, upon my theory, if I made a location at Man- 
nington where the Waynesburg coal had an elevation of 900 
feet above tide, and the interval from it to the oil sand re- 
mained the same (1,625) as at Mount Morris, then if the oil 
rock proved porous a fair oil well should be found; while if, 
on the other hand, this interval should thin away to, say 
1,575 feet, then gas would be found, and if it should thicken 
up to 1,676 feet, salt water would be obtained, and this es- 
pecially would be fatal to my theory, for the practical oil 
men were predicting that Mannington was several miles too 
far westward, and hence was in salt water territory. In the 
absence of any evidence bearing upon the subject, and rather 
in opposition to a general geological fact, viz., that the sedi- 
mentary beds thin away rapidly westward from the Alle- 
ghanies, I made up my mind to take no chances on salt water 
in this, the first test well, and in finally determining the 
location, placed it where the Waynesburg coal had an alti- 
tude of 970 feet and the Washington coal about 1,125 feet. 

. . As this was to be a crucial test of my theory, the 
proper location for the test, 20 miles distant from any pro- 
ducing oil well, gave me no little concern, since if the well 
should prove a failure, oil geology would receive a fatal blow, 
in the eyes of practical oil men, while if successful their con- 


fidence in geology would be greatly increased and strength- 
ened. 


The scene was on the D. F. Hamilton farm, now owned 
by A. J. Hess of Mannington. Two small farms adjoined 
the Hamilton farm which could not be leased on reason- 
able terms. All the other lands lying northeast into Mon- 
ongalia County, together with those lying south into Har- 
rison County (Mannington being in Marion County), 
were leased before drilling began, in the name of T. M. 
Jackson Company. A separate company in each of the 
three counties, Monongalia, Marion, and Harrison, took 
over the leases, but Dr. White, T. M. Jackson, and others 
held an interest in all. In Marion, the company was called 
the Jackson Oil Company, and was composed of five men, 
Col. C. L. Smith, Dr. White, T. M. Jackson, Major A. L. 
Prichard, and A. W. Prichard, of whom all are now dead 
with the exception of Major A. L. Prichard.1® 


‘4 The Charleston Gazette, July 11, 19386: i = 
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The location on the D. F. Hamilton farm was made 
for oil, and the stake was driven by Major A. L. Prichard. 
Both Dr. White and Professor T. M. Jackson were sub- 
jected to numerous jokes and gibes over their announce- 
ment that both Mannington and Fairview were located 
over rich pools of oil. Finally, however, a contract to 
drill a test well was entered into in the spring of 1889 
with Mr. A. J. Montgomery of Washington, Pennsylvania, 
a gentleman who had given considerable thought to ge- 
ology. However, it was with the greatest difficulty, and only 
by liberal gifts of supposed oil territory, that he was in- 
duced to risk his money on a purely geological venture, 
since it was on the liberal terms that if, when he had drilled 
through the “Big Injun” sand, no production was found, 
either of oil or gas, he would receive no pay for his work. 
If, on the other hand, the well was productive of oil or 
gas in paying quantities, he would transfer one-fourth in- 
terest in the well for a three-fourths interest in 3000 acres 
of leases adjoining the Hamilton farm? . 

Drilling was begun on the test well July 22, 1889. As 
the drill progressed, it was found that the intervening 
rocks were thickening instead of thinning when compared 
with the Mt. Morris column, and when the top of the oil 
sand (“Big Injun’”) was finally struck, the interval from 
it to the Waynesburg coal measured exactly 1,725 feet 
instead of 1,625, as at Mt. Morris. The well was drilled 
on November 7, at five o’clock in the afternoon, and com- 
pleted November 11, at a depth of 1,925 feet, within a 
few feet of the bottom of the “Big Injun” sand.** 

Oil was struck in paying quantities and flowed out the 
top of the casing. In order to keep the strike a secret until, 
if possible, the two adjoining farms could be leased, it was | 
plugged by hammering wooden plugs into the bottom of © 
the hole. Excitement ran at fever pitch during the drill- 
ing-in of the well. The public road leading over the hill 
from Mannington was crowded at times with people, from 
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far and near. They lined up along the fence about 200 
feet from the well.!® Spies from various large oil com- 
panies, including ‘Billy the Weasel,” from the Standard 
Oil Company, were present. Through his field glasses, 
Billy saw through the cracks of the newly improvised fence 
that oil had flowed out the top of the hole. Though he kept 
it from the public, he twitted Major Prichard about what 
he saw in the enclosure.’ 

Though the well was carefully guarded and no one per- 
mitted to leave the lease, except by permission, it was 
learned that oil had been discovered. The people were 
speculative, curious and alert. It was not long until they 
learned that oil had been discovered in the “Big Injun’” 
sand, nearly 2,000 feet below the surface. It has been 
claimed that this was the deepest well ever drilled until 
that time.’ 

Following the production of the Hamilton well, a new 
company was formed under the name of the Flaggy Mea- 
dow Oil and Gas Company, in which A. J. Montgomery, 
according to the terms of the contract, retained three- 
fourths interest, and the five men who had composed the 
Jackson Oil Company retained one-fourth interest. By 
letting control pass from their hands, they lost an oppor- 
tunity to make themselves extremely wealthy, but Dr. 
White was a geologist, not a financier by profession.’ 

The next well drilled, after the D. F. Hamilton well 
by this company, was on Salt Lick Run, about two miles 
slightly southwest. Dr. White located it strictly for gas, 
in order to demonstrate more fully his anticlinal theory. 
Otherwise the company would have drilled for oil, since 
gas was not so much in demand. Again this was a pioneer 
adventure.’” 

After much trouble caused by the sticking of the tools, 
the well came in the “Big Injun” sand, exactly as was 
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planned. This was the first well drilled for gas in the 
Mannington and Fairview district. The gas was piped 
and sold to residents of Mannington at very low rates. 
Prior to this, all boilers for drilling had been fired by wood. 
From that time on they have been fired by gas. The well 
is still producing gas.” It may be reached by leaving 
Route 250 at Blackshore farm, a short distance east of the 


gasoline plant, and traveling south across Buffalo Creek to 
the head of Salt Lick Run. 
Dr. White wrote of the effect of the Mannington oil 


discovery in 1891, as follows: 


Since this Mannington test well was drilled, about 200 
others have been sunk along the belt, as previously defined by 
me, between Mount Morris and Mannington; and the correct- 
ness of my theoretical work has been demonstrated by the 
drill in opening up along this belt through Marion and Mon- 
ongalia counties one of the largest and most valuable oil 
fields in the country. Fewer dry holes have been found 
along this belt than any other oil belt known to me, not 
more than 5 per cent of the wells drilled within the defined 
‘limits proving totally dry. 


Then Dr. White points out the fact that the anticlinal 
theory is not infallible, and is subject to error if not studied 
carefully :°” 


It igs not claimed that this same chain of reasoning can be 
applied with like successful results to the discovery and de- 
velopment of every great oil field that yet lies hidden below 
the surface of the Appalachian plateau, but it is believed 
that a correct understanding and appreciation of the prin- 
ciples involved and used in the discovery of the Mannington 
oil field cannot fail to prove most useful and helpful to 
both operator and geologist in limiting the expensive explora- 
tion of the drill to regions where the geological structures 
would indicate favorable locations for oil deposits. Of course 
no sedimentary bed can extend indefinitely in any direction 
or even for considerable distances, without undergoing a 
change . . . this condition of affairs tends to concentrate 
the richest territory into pools of greater or less extent 
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which are separated from each other by territory that is 
‘spotted’ or less productive. 


As might be expected, Dr. White’s theory met with lit- 
tle credence at the hands of the oil fraternity. It was 
nothing more than a theory, and called for a great amount 
of surveying, a minute examination of the region’s for- 
mation and a lot of other technical details, which were as 
Sanscrit to the practical oil men.** 

In writing of the early opposition which he received over 
the “anticlinal theory,” he said :** 


The writer had published the ‘anticlinal’ or structural 
theory of oil and gas in the issue of Science for June 26, 1885. 
The conclusions there announced were at once violently at- 
tacked by several of his conferees upon the Pennsylvania Ge- 
ological Survey, whose work had been largely in the oil fields 
of the state, and hence, it was but natural that geologists in 
general should give much heed to the opinions of those who 
opposed his deductions. 


Dr. I. C. White seemed to be especially pleased with the 
support given to the “anticlinal theory” by Dr. Edward 
Orton, of the Ohio Geological Survey, for he wrote :?” 


At this critical period of the discussion, Dr. Orton . 
after carefully submitting the claims of the structural theory 
to the facts in Ohio geology, announced his conviction of the 
truth of the theory by applications of the same to the oil 
and gas fields of Ohio . . . and thus, its adoption, brought 
about largely through Dr. Orton’s work in Ohio, Kentucky, 
New York, Kansas and other states. 


The most violent objector to the “anticlinal” seems to 
have been Mr. Charles A. Ashburner, geologist in charge 
of the survey of Pennsylvania, who claimed, in effect, 
that the relation between gas wells and anticlinals was one 
of coincidence merely, or of the nature of Angell’s “belt 
theory”’ of oil, and also that large gas wells could be found 
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in synclines. This criticism came forth almost immediate- 
ly after Dr. White brought it prominently before the ge- 
ologists in an article in Sczence, June 26, 1885. To this 
criticism Dr. White published a reply in Sczence on July 
17, 1885, to which Mr. Ashburner replied in Science of 
September 4, 1885, and wrote further on the subject in a 
paper read before the American Institute of Mining En- 
gineers, Halifax meeting, 1885, and also in the Petroleum 
Age for January, 1886. Asa general reply to these strict- 
ures and also to illustrate the theory more fully, Dr. White 
prepared a paper for the Petroleum Age which was pub- 
lished in the March number of that journal, along with a 
map of western Pennsylvania, on which were located the 
principal anticlinal lines and also the large gas wells.’ 

So ardently did Dr. White defend the “anticlinal the- 
ory,” and so vehement was Mr. Ashburner’s denial of it, 
that they almost became personal in their remarks. For 
in an article read at the Buffalo meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, in August, 
1886, Dr. White said :*” 


My critics have almost invariably written about the theory 
as though it had been claimed that large gas wells could be 
found everywhere on every anticlinal roll, and in no other 
situation whatever. Messrs. Ashburner, Chance and Carll, 
of the Pennsylvania survey, have all set up for themselves 
this ‘man of straw’, and of course easily demolished him, 
since no one with whom I have any acquaintance has ever 
held or published any such theory of natural gas occurrence 
as they combat. The eminent director of the Pennsylvania 
geological survey, in his presidential address at Ann Arbor 
last year, found occasion to refer to the ‘exploded anticlinal 
theory of natural gas’ as a splendid piece of ‘dead work,’ ac- 
complished presumably by the critics already mentioned. 
It is true that this ‘dead work’ has effectively buried the 
anticlinal theory as put forth by these critics, for neither 
the writer nor any one else ever held such a theory; but 
substantially all that I have ever claimed for it has now been 
so thoroughly established by the ive work’ of the drill, that 
no geologist, well informed on the subject, will be so rash 
as to deny the fact. 
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Soon after the “anticlinal theory” of gas and oil local- 
ization came out, when a party of somewhat skeptical and 
probably jealous mining engineers and oil men questioned 
its validity, Dr. White went into no detailed argument 
with them, but on one evening quietly took the party over 
to an eminence near Pittsburgh and haughtily pointed out 
the blazing streaks of fire which marked the anticlines 
from verge to verge of the world, and the broad belts of 
inky darkness which distinguished the synclines. The 
illuminated barring of the Pittsburgh region by night was 
as sharp as the striping of the American flag by day.* 

But the “proof of the pudding is the eating.” Ina few 
months the successful gas companies were found to be those 
that heeded the beckoning of Science, while the unsuccess- 
ful gas companies were those who adhered to the old hap- 
hazard methods.’” 

In the establishment of the ‘‘anticlinal theory,’ many 
had advanced parts of a theory, but Dr. White had sup- 
plied the philosophy. Dr. White demonstrated his gen- 
eralization by practical and useful tests. From his gen- 
eralization he could predict the presence of oil and gas 
reservoirs with accuracy and dispatch. No other theory 
before or since could do this.’®° 

Charles Keyes, editor of the Pan-American Geologist, 
says :"8 

Dr. White’s especial mission to determine the genetic de- 
pendence of natural gas and oil accumulation upon definite 
geological structures, to formulate for the first time the 
geology of natural gas and to work out completely and satis- 
factorily, within the incredibly short span of three years the 
origin, distribution and pressure of natural gas... is the 
greatest discovery in the Science applied in our country 


during the past century, if not one of the greatest forward 
strides in our Earth-Science for the world and for all time. 


The “anticlinal theory’’ is now brought to bear uni- 


versally in locating and drilling for oil, and that his ex- 
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ample has been followed by others is indicated in the fact 
that there are at present a thousand or more petroleum 
geologists.“ 

It is difficult, at this distant day, to estimate the actual 
service which Dr. White rendered to the manufacturing in- 
dustries at this time by his systematic determinations of 
the position of the axes with reference to one another, and 
of the different coal seams, their geological structures, and 
their relationship to other important strata. It is safe to 
affirm, however, that his great service, from a strictly busi- 
ness angle, was the saving of untold millions of dollars. 
Doubtless the tremendous expansion and prosperity which 
the various industries of this region enjoyed immediately 
were due quite as much to his efforts as to any other cause. 
In so doing, however, he laid the foundations of a still 
vaster economy in manufacturing circles, the outlines of 
which the world had never before seen.*** 

Its effect upon West Virginia was great. The successful 
completion of the test well near Mannington in 1889 was 
soon followed by other productive wells in that field and in 
other West Virginia fields. The creation of new fortunes 
and new towns, as results of the increasing number of 
“sushers,”’ immediately attracted the attention of the 
Standard Oil Company, which encouraged more produc- 
tion—especially by devising new facilities of transporta- 
tion.!* Operators saved millions, and production was stim- 
ulated to a point which gave West Virginia high rank 
among the leading oil and gas producing states of the 
Union.*” 


C. Wiru Unirep STATES GEOLOGICAL Survey (1884-1888) 


Dr. White was appointed as assistant geologist of the 
United States Geological Survey in the period between 
1884 and 1888. While serving on this survey he prepared 
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and published a bulletin entitled, “Stratigraphy of the 
Appalachian Coal Fields of Pennsylvania, Ohio and West 
Virginia.”"** Some of the most enlightening excerpts 
are (including later modifications in connection with Vol- 
ume II on Coal, January 1, 1903, as a part of the West 
Virginia Geological Survey) :**” 


This Appalachian coal-field, the greatest coal-field in the 
world, is in shape rudely that of a canoe, the prows of which 
rest in Pennsylvania and Alabama, respectively, the broadest 
part of its body being in West Virginia. The coal measures 
area thus occupies an irregular rectangle 100 miles wide 
by 150 miles long. This gives 15,000 square miles as the 
approximate expanse over and under which coal-bearing 
strata occur. Not all of this great tract is underlaid by good 
coal in commercial thickness, since the drill of the oil-seeker 
discloses in many localities in the central portions of the 
coal-basin, where there is apparently very little coal in the 
entire coal measures of the rock. Hence, it is possible, if 
proper allowance be made for these barren streaks, there 
remains more than 10,000 to 12,000 square miles of product- 
ive coal territory within the limits of the State, reckoned by 
the standard of thickness and quality as exhibited in the 
tracts now operated by drift mines. 

The several kinds of coal occurring in the State, ordinary 
bituminous, block, splint, cannel, and smokeless, are suited 
to every use. 

The aggregate amount of coal of future commercial thick- 
ness underlying the area of the state before mining opera- 
tions began, is estimated at 115,676,615,224 short tons. Allow- 
ing a mining waste of 30%, and deducting 1,629,401,469 short 
tons already mined out, there is left the enormous total of 
79,344,000,000 short tons of commercial coal still available 
in the West Virginia hills. At the present rate of output, 
this will supply the markets for more than 800 years. 


D. Tue West Vircinia GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


In the year 1893, just after the oil and gas fields of West 
Virginia had been developed in the northern end of the 
state, Dr. White, in a talk before the members of the West 
Virginia Legislature, predicted that the petroleum and 
natural gas fields of the state would extend entirely across 
it from Hancock County on the north to the Kentucky line 
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on the southwest. The West Virginia Coal, Oil, and Gas 
Map, as well as the State Survey's Detailed County Maps, 
show how closely that prediction was fulfilled, and also 
how the structural theory of oil and gas was verified by 
every pool of gas or oil found along the great petroliferous 
belt.’*° 

Pointing out the need of a good geological survey of 


West Virginia, Dr. White mentioned some of the practical 
benefits that might be derived :*” 


The only geological surveys that meet the wants of all 
classes of people are those based upon accurate topographic 
maps. For truth of this proposition we do not have far 
to go. Pennsylvania on our northern boundary has had two 
State surveys; neither of which was based upon topographic 
maps; the result is that after a vast expenditure (amounting 
to nearly a million dollars for both surveys), her people are 
now clamoring for a third survey which shall give them 
this modern necessity for progressive people, viz., an accurate 
topographic map. Ohio, on our western boundary, simply 
repeats the story of Pennsylvania’s experience, while Mary- 
land, our progressive Sister on the North-east, is now cor- 
recting the mistakes of the past. .. There is no State in the 
Union that would profit so much from the possession of a com- 
plete topographic map as West Virginia. . . The benefits would 
come to all; to the small land holder alike with the largest; 
to the merchant, the mechanic, the laborer; to the man with 
no capital alike with those who control millions. The men 
who argue that the large capitalists, and the corporations 
would receive a greater proportion of benefits than other 
classes, from the making of such maps at State expense, 
are entirely in error, for the reverse of that proposition is 
the truth. The large capitalists make their own topogaphic 
maps, and employ their own experts to gather facts for 
private use, while the small capitalists can have no access 
to such information. 


Although a geological survey of the State had been 
urged by various governors and other public men for more 
than thirty years, it was not until 1897 that the matter 
took practical form,” Dr. White being absent from the 
country at the time, as a delegate from the Geological 
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Society of America to the meeting of the International 
Geologic Congress at St. Petersburg, Russia. Without 
waiting to consult him on his return, the State Geologic 
Commission, which was appointed, immediately appointed 
Dr. White as State Geologist." 

The act as passed February 26, 1897, which provided 


for the geological survey was as follows :"” 


(1) To examine Geological formations of the State with 
special reference to their economic products, as clays, ores, 
and other mineral substances and fuels. 

(2) To make an examination and classification of the 
soils and a study of their adaptability to particular crops. 

(3) To make an examination of the forests and timber 
lands with reference to economic utilization of the same. 

(4) To make an examination of the physical features of 
the State with reference to their practical bearing upon the 
occupation of the people. 

(5) The preparation of special reports illustrating the 
geology and natural resources of the State. 

(6) The preparation of special geological and economical 
maps to illustrate the resources of the State. 

(7) The consideration of such other scientific and eco- 
nomic questions as are of value to the people of the State, 
and the marking of the true meridian points in the several 
County seats. 

(8) To appoint as Superintendent of the Survey, a geol- 


ogist of established reputation, and make annual reports to 
the legislature. 


Under this act, a commission was appointed for the pur- 
pose of seeing that the aforesaid act would be executed. 
This commission consisted of: George W. Atkinson, Gov- 
ernor of West Virginia; M. A. Kendall, State Treasurer 
of West Virginia; Dr. Jerome H. Raymond, President of 
West Virginia University; Professor T. C. Atkeson, Pres- 
ident of the State Board of Agriculture; and James H. 
Stewart, Director of the West Virginia Agricultural 
Experiment Station. The commission held its first meet- 
ing in the city of Wheeling, September 23, 1897. At this, 
the first meeting, it was decided to establish Morgantown 
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as the headquarters of the Survey; that Dr. I. C. White 
be appointed Superintendent of the Survey, with the title 
of State Geologist, with a salary of $2,000 a year, that 
Professor S. B. Brown, of the State University, be ap- 
pointed Assistant Geologist, and Curator of Collections, 
at an annual salary of $250, and requested to prepare a 
bibliographical and historical sketch of all previous work 
on the geological and economic resources of the State.’ 
The next meeting of the commission was held at Mor- 
gantown, December 1, 1897, at the request of Dr. I. C. 
White, who had returned from Russia in November and 
formally accepted the office of Superintendent of the Sur- 
vey. After the correction and approval of the minutes of 
the Wheeling meeting, Dr. White appeared before the 
commission and made a statement of his plans for work 


during the ensuing year, in substance as follows :** 


(1) The authorization of a contract with the United 
States Geological Survey for the location and markings of 
the true meridians in every county of the State, at a total 
cost not to exceed five hundred ($500.00) dollars, the same 
to supersede the arrangement made by the executive officer 
with Prof. John L. Johnston, in pursuance of action taken 
at the Wheeling meeting. 

(2) The preparation and publication of a new map of 
the State to serve aS 4 preliminary basis for geologic and. 
economic purposes. 

(3) The preparation by the State Geologist of reports 
upon petroleum, natural gas and coal, and their publication 
within the limits of appropriations made. 

(4) The employment of a suitable person to act as chief 
clerk of the survey and do ‘the principal work which is now 
required of the secretary of the commission. 

(5) The employment of a chemist for the survey at a 
nominal salary. 


Dr. White tendered the commission the use of his office 
and fireproof vaults, free of charge, as a temporary office 
of the survey, which was accepted. He also requested that 
his salary should not begin until January 1, 1898, and the 
arrangement was approved. 

Se White, “The Geological Survey,” West Virginia Legislative Handbook and Of- 
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The third meeting of the commission was called to be 
held at Wheeling on September 4, 1898, at which time the 
State Geologist was present and submitted a verbal report 
of the progress of the survey, and also made a financial 
statement showing that funds ($3000.00) drawn from the 
State treasury on the warrant issued in September, 1897, 
had all been expended for the purposes of the survey, 
except a balance of $20.46. The commission thereupon 
authorized its treasurer to draw a warrant upon the auditor 
for the unexpended balance of the appropriation 
($3000.00),?*° carried by the act, and after the transaction 
of other routine business, adjourned to meet at the call of 
the president. 

The fourth and last meeting of the commission, at which 
the biennial report of the commission and that of the State 
Geologist for the years 1897 and 1898 were formulated 
and submitted to Governor Atkinson for publication in 
his annual message to the legislative session of 1899, met 
on the call of the president of the commission at Charleston, 
on December 21, 1898.7%° 


In this first biennial report of Dr. White, after giving 
details of the work of establishing true meridians at every 
county seat in the State, determining the amount and 
annual rate of variation of the magnetic compass, and 
reporting the publication of the first geological map of the 
State, showing the coal, oil and gas areas, and the prepa- 
ration of Volume I on ‘Petroleum and Natural Gas,” he 
set forth a comprehensive plan for the prosecution of geo- 
logical work, and also the preparation of a complete topo- 
graphic map of the State on the scale of approximately 
one mile to the inch. This map was to be prepared through 
cooperation of the State Geological Survey with the United 
States Geological Survey, the latter to bear half of the 
expenses and to do the work with its own experts in the 
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same manner as the work was carried on in other states by 
such cooperation.” 

Dr. White also proposed in this first biennial report the 
preparation of a series of volumes covering the State as a 
whole in addition to Volume I on Petroleum and Natural 
Gas, viz.:°8 Volume II, Coa/; Volume III, Clays, Lime- 
stones, and Cements; Volume IV, /ron Ores, Building 
Stones, Glass Sand, etc.; Volume V, Forests and Plant 
Life; Volume VI, Animal Life; Volume VII, Geology of 
the State; Volume VIII, Paleontology of the State. 

In addition to these volumes, each of which was to cover 
the entire State on the subjects considered, a series of county 
reports was proposed in which the geology of each county 
and its natural resources should be described and illus- 
trated with much more detail than possible in the series 
of general volumes; each report to be accompanied with 
accurate maps of the several counties, showing their 
topography, geology, geological structure, the outcrops of 
the principal coal beds and other minerals, as well as a 
soil map of each county, through cooperation with the 
Bureau of Soils of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, the latter to use its soil experts in the study and 
mapping, and the State Survey to pay only a small portion 
of the entire cost of the soil work. 

Dr. White also offered, in this report, to give his serv- 
ices as Superintendent of the Survey and State Geologist 
as a “labor of love” and without salary in the future, so 
long as the commission desired to accept the same. 

The commission after discussion adopted the plans for 
future work proposed by the State Geologist, including 
his services without future salary, and in order to inaugu- 
rate the same upon a practical basis, recommended to the 
Legislature of 1899 the appropriation of $30,000.00 annu- 
ally for the years 1899 and 1900. 

The legislative session of 1899 adjourned without mak- 
ing any appropriations for the survey, but the law creating 
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the survey had not been repealed. The matter was again 
urged upon the Legislature at the session of 1901 1 by 
many, including the Governor :*” 


Prof. I. C. White was appointed State Geologist, and with 
his usual vigor began work in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the law. The true meridians of the different county 
seats were found and marked. A preliminary state map, 
showing the coal formation, and the oil and gas sections, 
at that time developed, was prepared and published; and a 
volume on oil production which was intended to be one of 
the series was written by Prof. White and was duly published 
and carefully distributed. Other investigations were begun. 
. . . For some reason, however, the Legislature, at its ses- 
sion of 1899, failed to make an appropriation to carry the 
important work forward. ... The edition of the State map 
was disposed of within a very few months after its publica- 
tion and inquiries for information, which only a geological 
survey can reveal, poured in upon us, and are still coming; 
notwithstanding the fact that I have written many hundreds 
of letters informing earnest inquirers that our State had for 
a time abandoned its undertaking to prepare an official 
exhibit of its wonderful resources. 


The legislative session of 1901, however, tacitly adopted 
the recommendations as to the plan of the survey made by 
the commission in its 1898 report, by appropriating $30,- 
000.00 for the support of the survey during the year 1901, 
and $37,500.00 for the year 1902, or a total of $67,500.00 
for the two years; $30,000.00 of which was to be expended 
in cooperation with the United States Geological Survey 
in the beginning of the work on the topographic map of 
the State. Since that time (1901), the survey has been 
fairly well supported with annual appropriations.?” 

. The original State Geological and Economic Survey 
Act of February, 1897, was amended in February, 1903, 


which amendment enlarged the duties of the Geological 
Survey. It reads :?” 


1. That there is hereby established a State Geological and 
Economic Survey which shall be under the direction of a 
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commission composed of the Governor, the Treasurer, the 
President of the West Virginia University, the President of 
the State Board of Agriculture, and the Director of the West 
Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station, who shall serve 
without compensation but shall be reimbursed for actual 
expenses incurred in the performance of their official duties; 
and the said commission shall have general charge of the 
survey, and shall appoint a superintendent of the same, a 
geologist of established reputation, and such assistants and 
employees as they may deem wise; and they shall also de- 
termine the compensation of all persons employed in the sur- 
vey, and may remove them at pleasure. 

2. That the survey shall have for its objects: 

First: An examination of the geological formations of the 
State with special reference to their economic products, 
namely: Building stones and other constructive materials 
and resources; clays, ores, and other mineral substances and 
fuels, the prevention of their waste, and the utilization of by- 
products. 

Second: An examination and classification of the soils 
and a study of their adaptability to particular crops. 

Third: An examination of the forests and timber lands of 
the State with reference to the economic utilization of the 
same and the prevention of their waste. 

Fourth: An examination of the physical features of the 
State with reference to their practical bearing upon the occu- 
pations of the people, the industrial development and the 
material prosperity of the several sections of the State, hav- 
ing due regard to their varying resources, conditions and 
needs. 

Fifth: The preparation of special geological and economic 
maps to illustrate the resources of the State. 

Sixth: The preparation of special reports, with necessary 
illustrations and maps which shall embrace both a general 
and detailed description of the geology and natural resources 
of the State. 

Seventh: The consideration of such other scientific and 
economic questions as in the judgment of the commissioners 
shall be deemed of value to the People of the State, and the 
immediate establishing and the proper marking of the true 
meridian points in the several county seats of the State. 

3. That the commissioners shall cause to be prepared a 
report to the Legislature before each meeting of the same 
showing the progress and condition of the survey, together 
- with such other information as they may deem necessary and 
useful or as the legislature may require. 

4. That the regular and special reports of the survey, 
with proper illustration and maps, shall be printed as the 
commission may direct, and the reports shall be distributed 
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or sold by the said commission as the interest of the State, 
and the advancement of science, may demand; and all moneys 
obtained by the sales of the reports may be used to defray the 
cost of publication and their distribution to the people, and 
any balance remaining shall be paid into the treasury. 

5. That all materials collected, after having served the 
purpose of the survey, shall be distributed by the commis- 
sioners to the educational institutions in such manner as to 
be of the greatest advantage to the educational interests of 
the State; or if deemed advisable, the whole or part of such 
material shall be put on permanent exhibition. 

6. That the engineers, surveyors and other persons em- 
ployed by and acting for said survey, and all such persons 
employed by and acting for the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, ... having for their object the attainment and diffusion 
of practical information and the advancement of science, and 
for the purpose of carrying out the objects . .. shall have 
the right to enter... or doing any other matter or thing 
which may be necessary to effect the said object . . . with- 
out molestation or arrest, and without being liable to the 
owners thereof, except for actual damages done to the prop- 
erty. 


During Dr. White’s career as state geologist, he super- 
vised the preparation of a complete set of topographic 
maps covering the entire state.”"* This map was first pub- 
lished in 1899, and was an epoch-making document in the 
state’s subsequent development of industry, as well as a 
study of her past. This map was compiled by the late Pro- 
fessor Russell L. Morris, of the West Virginia University, 
and has been republished from time to time,”** with an- 
other edition nearing completion. 

Dr. White also supervised the preparation of thirty-four. 
geologic reports, of which he was the author of five, two 
of these being on oil and gas and three on coal.?” The first 
volume was given over to: an historical account of the early 
development of the oil and gas industry of the state, a gen- 
eral description of the occurrence of these two substances, 
a reprint of the original statement announcing the “An- 
ticlinal Theory,’ and a table of the well records collected 
by the survey. This publication was so greatly in demand 
#4 Hennen, op. cit.; Reger, op. cit. 
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that the original edition, although a large one, was quickly 
exhausted.”°° 

The petroleum volume was soon followed by another of 
more than 600 pages (Volume I-A) which, besides reca- 
pitulating the matter of the previous volume on the same 
subject, included a special discussion of natural gas with 
reference to its transportation in pipe-lines, its measure- 
ment at the well-mouth, its use in gas-engines, a strong 
appeal for its conservation, and a review of the geology of 
natural gas and oil. Records of a large number of new 
oil and gas wells were given, together with a generalized 
geological section of the state.*" 

A third volume of 725 pages dealt with the coal de- 
posits of West Virginia. Although ostensibly devoted to 
a perspective of the “Appalachian Coal-field,” it was in 
reality almost entirely confined to the West Virginia por- 
tion of this basin. At this time the coal of northern West 
Virginia was very well known to Dr. White, through the 
studies of John J. Stevenson and himself, but southern 
West Virginia and in the Potomac Valley the relation- 
ships were more obscure. The eastward thickening of 
the Conemaugh series, toward the Potomac River, was 
entirely unsuspected, and the southwestward thickening 
of the coal measures as a whole was regarded as taking 
place partly in the Alleghanian series and partly in the 
Pottsvillian series, whereas it later developed that it took 
place almost entirely in the latter. With this explanation, 
Dr. White’s viewpoints may be regarded as the first au- 
thoritative and detailed compendium of the then-existing 
knowledge of West Virginia coals in general, and those 
of the northern part of the state in particular. The detailed 
descriptions of mines, borings, and analyses contained in > 
this book had much to do with the rapid development of 
West Virginia mining.”* 

A supplementary coal report of 720 pages was issued 
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September 15, 1908. It was carefully prepared and writ- 
ten with the active assistance of a competent and well- 
trained staff, and embodied the observations of Dr. White 
and of his subordinates. In this volume attention was 
given first to the Pocono semi-anthracite coal of the east- 
ern panhandle of the state, which had not been previously 
described, and there was also further discussion of the 
coals of northern West Virginia. The greater part of the 
work, however, was devoted to the Pottsville coals of the 
southern counties. The Pottsville series was subdivided 
into the upper, or Kanawha formation; a middle, or New 
River formation; and a lower or Pocahontas terrane. By 
common consent the geographic titles of this tripartite 
classification have now become firmly fixed in the liter- 
ature.”” 

As a final aspect of the coal investigation by Dr. White, 
a special volume (Bulletin No. 2) called “Levels and 
Coal Analyses,” was published December 1, 1910. In this 
is a resume of the results of coal analyses from all com- 
mercial mines in the state, as sampled and analyzed by 
assistants or by company chemists, and arranged in orderly 
fashion by the State Geologist, with brief descriptive 
comments, but without bed sections of the mines. At the 
time this volume was being prepared, there were hardly 
more than 300 coal mines, and the number at the time of 
Dr. White’s death was about 1400. Hence, the book re- 
flects only a former phase of the industry, but its value at 
that time was unmistakable and it was well received.?” 

The Survey made steady progress. By 1920 the total 
area of the State surveyed topographically amounted to 
19,136.00 square miles, leaving only 4,234.30 square miles 
to be surveyed, the total area of the state being figured at 
24,170 square miles. Those counties that had not been 
surveyed in 1920 were: Grant, Greenbrier, Hampshire, 
Hardy, Monroe, Pendleton, Pocahontas, Randolph, and 
Summers. However, by an appropriation made by the 
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legislature in 1919, mapping was started immediately upon 
Grant, Hardy, Hampshire, Pendleton, Greenbrier, Mon- 
roe, and Summers counties.””? By 1923, 23,700 square miles 
had been surveyed, leaving less than 500 square miles to 
be surveyed.” 

Other than being the author of the five geologic reports 
just mentioned, Dr. White supervised the preparation of, 
and edited, thirty-four geologic reports. These detailed 
county reports were prepared by assistant geologists on 
his staff: however, they were not only given constant atten- 
tion by Dr. White, but valuable suggestions were offered 
by him during their preparation. It was long an ambition 
of Dr. White to bring about the preparation, by the State 
Geological Survey, of a complete set of detailed geologic 
reports covering every county in West Virginia. This re- 
sult was almost attained, since at the time of his death two 
other reports of his assistants were almost off the press, two 
more in active preparation, with only one county, Green- 
brier, remaining unstudied in detail. This last named 
county is to be published within a very short time.”” 

Dr. White served as State Geologist from 1897 to the 
time of his death, serving successively alike through Re- 
publican and Democratic administrations, each newly 
elected governor having the good sense to reappoint him.” 
During the first two years, he was paid a small stipend, 
but for the remaining twenty-eight years he did his work 
as a gratuitous contribution to his native state, on the 
ground that he, himself, needed no salary and that by its 
rejection he could employ a staff and accomplish an earlier 
study of the State’s resources.” 

Dr. White devoted his greatest talents to his work as 
State Geologist of West Virginia. A tremendous amount 
of his time was occupied in directing the extensive surveys 
and. in compiling the minute details necessary to a com- 
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prehensive geological survey. He put forth his best efforts 
to make this survey one of value.”* It has been claimed by 
scientists that Dr. White and his assistants have made a 
better geologic record of West Virginia than has been 
made of any like area in the world.*” 


E. Tue Survey oF SOUTHERN BRAZIL 


In 1904, the State Department of the United States, at 
the solitication of Dr. Lauro Muller, Minister of Indus- 
try for Brazil, through the United States Ambassador at 
Rio de Janeiro, the Hon. David R. Thompson of Nebraska, 
recommended for appointment as chief of the Commis- 
sion, Dr. I. C. White. This appointment was subsequently 
made by Dr. Muller, dating July 1, 1904, and Dr. White 
sailed for Brazil July 5, 1904, to enter upon his duties.”* 

He went to Brazil on a battleship which that government 
sent to this country expressly to transport him and his 
family to South America.” 

He made two trips to southern Brazil, one in 1904 and 
the other in 1906, spending several months in the field on 
each trip, largely in wild and almost inaccessible regions 
on account of the Indians. As a rule, Dr. White's party 
was accompanied by a guard of twenty or twenty-five 
Brazilian soldiers. 

The purpose of this commission was to ascertain the 
extent and character of the coal beds and the quality 
of the coal, many tons of which were shipped to Germany 
and to the United States for testing as to the best method 
of washing and treatment for fuel purposes.?”° 

Dr. White completed the reconnaissance studies in the 
field, which as per contract, were to end with February, 
1906, and sailed for the United States on the third of that 
month, retiring as chief at the end of his engagement. Dr. 
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White writes in the preparation of this Brazilian report, 
which was published in 1908, in a large quarto volume in 
both English and Portuguese :™* 
The writer is aware of the imperfections and fully expects 
that future observers with better opportunities will detect 
many errors in the work and conclusions herein recorded, 
but this is inevitable in all pioneer work, and cannot be 
avoided unless the geologist should fail to publish any con- 


clusions whatever concerning that about which there can be 
doubt. 


Dwight H. Teter, in writing about Dr. White's Brazilian 
trip and the treatment he received while there, Saye. | 
... He was ag the guest of royalty, palaces were placed at 
his disposal; private trains transported him, and a retinue 
of servants were at his beck and call—all at the expense of 


Brazil. His salary, it was said at the time, was $20,000 per 
month. 


F. As a CONSERVATIONIST 


While Dr. White had done much to make known the 
amount of natural resources and the areas where. they 
could be principally found throughout West Virginia, he 
learned, too, that the very prevalence of this knowledge 
frequently led to wide-spread waste and destruction. It 
was with the same ardent zest and zeal that he had un- 
covered these resources by his discovery of the “‘anticlinal 
theory” and his numerous surveys, that he also became 
the State’s great champion of a policy of conservation. So 
greatly did he champion this cause that he received na- 
tional recognition. 

In concluding his report as State Geologist to the Gov- 
ernor in 1901, Dr. White vigorously called attention to 


the waste of natural gas going on in West Virginia:** 


I cannot close this report without again calling your atten- 
tion to the monstrous and criminal waste of natural gas that 
has been existing in our own State for the last ten (10) years. 


_..It is no exaggeration to state that during five years not 
less than five hundred million (500,000,000) cubic feet of this 
21 White, Coal Beds of Brazil. 
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precious fuel has passed into the air daily. ... When we re- 
member that every 1000 feet of this gas contains as much 
fuel value as a bushel of the best coal, and hence this waste 
of energy has been equivalent to the destruction of 500,000 
bushels of coal, or 20,000 tons daily, 7,300,000 tons yearly and 
one-third of the State’s annual production of coal.... Natural 
gas is piped out of the State and marketed at the rate of 10-25 
cents per 1000 feet, to the extent of 150,000,000 to 200,000,000 
feet daily, and if we place the value of the gas wasted at 
only five cents per thousand, the daily loss to the State on 
the 500,000,000 feet wasted will foot up to $200,000 daily or 
$7,300,000 annually, for this waste goes on every day, hour 
and minute of the year. 


The value of his counsel was recognized when President 
Theodore Roosevelt invited him to come to Washington 
and participate in the first national conference on the con- 
servation of our country’s natural resources. His work 
in this conference attracted wide attention. At this con- 
ference Dr. White presented a paper on the “Waste of 
Our Fuel Resources,” which made a profound impres- 
sion.”* This address was highly praised by the press of 
the country, and well known authorities pronounced two 
or three paragraphs of the address as a classic, ranking 
with other great inspirations in English literature.” 


Speaking of the need for conservation in general, he 
said :776 


What will it profit this Nation to have won the wreath of 
industrial supremacy, if in our thirst for gold and sudden 
riches, we permit corporate greed, as well as individual avarice 
and selfishness to waste and devastate the very sources of 
our prosperity. ... Unless this insane riot of destruction and 
waste of our fuel resources which has characterized the past 
century shall be speedily ended, our industrial power and 
supremacy will, after a meteor-like existence, revert before 
the close of the present century to those nations that con- 
serve. ... I adjure you to take up this fight for the conser- 
vation of our fuel resources with the determination never to 
surrender until the forces of greed and avarice... capitu- 
late, and agree to end the wild riot of destruction that has 
characterized the past. 

= Shawkey, op. ee II, p. 360. 


2 Hennen, op. c 


2 1. C. White, “Waste of Our Fuel Resources,” Conf 
Natural Resources, Proceédings, White Houke, May 13. og eS ef 
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Then, speaking in’ the same address, he referred to the 
great waste of gas: 


At this very minute this unrivaled fuel is passing into the 
air within our domain from uncontrolled gas wells, from oil 
wells, from giant flambeaux, from leaking pipe lines and 
many other methods of waste at a rate of not less than one 
billion cubic feet daily, and probably much more... . From 
personal knowledge of conditions which exist in every gas 
and oil field, I am sure the quantity will amount to not less 
than one billion feet daily. .. . The heating value of a billion 
cubic feet of natural gas is roughly equivalent to that of one 
million bushels of coal. What an appalling record to trans- 
mit to posterity! ... And yet because natural gas is invis- 
ible, and its waste is not so apparent to the eye as a stream 
of oil or a burning coal mine, the agents of these magnates 
have not only permitted this destruction to continue, but 
they have prevented by every means in their power the en- 
actment of any legislation to stop this frightful loss of the 
best and purest fuel that nature has given to man. 

There can be no doubt that for every barrel of oil taken 
from the earth there has been wasted more than 10 times its 
equivalent in either heating power, or weight, even of this, 
the best of all fuels, and also that much more than half of 
this frightful waste could have been avoided by proper 
care in oil production and at slight additional expense. 


Then, in the same address, Dr. White spoke of the waste 
of gas in his own state of West Virginia: 


For ten long years your speaker has appealed in his official 
capacity, as state geologist, to the legislature of West Vir- 
ginia to put a check upon this frightful waste of our state’s 
most valuable resource. Three patriotic Governors... have 
in every biennial message besought the legislative branch to 
end this criminal destruction by appropriate legislation, but 
some unseen power greater than Governors or legislatures 
has so far thwarted and palsied every effort to save the state 
and the nation this priceless heritage of fuel, and so far, 
although five successive legislatures have attempted to deal 
with the question in biennial sessions, not an effective line has 
yet been added to the statutes, and at this very hour not 
less than 250,000,000 cubic feet of gas, and possibly more 
than double that quantity is daily being wasted in this one 
State alone, 80 per cent of which is easily and cheaply pre- 


ventable. 


§ 
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Speaking not only of West Virginia, but also of Ken- 
tucky and Pennsylvania, he said in the same address :””” 


From one well in eastern Kentucky there poured a stream 
of gas for a period, of 20 years without any attempt to shut 
it in or utilize it, the output of which, it has been figured, 
was worth at current prices more than $3,000,000. Practi- 
cally the same conditions characterized the first 25 years of 
Pennsylvania’s oil and gas history, and the quantity of 
wasted gas from thousands of oil and gas wells in western 
Pennsylvania is beyond computation. In my own state of 
West Virginia, only eight years ago not less than five hun- 
dred million cubic feet of this precious gas was daily escap- 
ing into the air from two counties alone. 


Dr. White then pointed out that the waste of a billion 
cubic feet of gas daily in the United States was roughly 
equivalent to the waste of 1,000,000 bushels of coal or of 
160,000 barrels of petroleum. 

Speaking before a Pittsburgh audience on December 
4, 1908, he said :**° 


Not satisfied with thus despoiling your own fair common- 
wealth of its most precious fuel, some of your most powerful 
corporations . . . have been principal agents in wasting un- 
numbered billions of cubic feet of this precious fuel in your 
Sister States of Ohio and West Virginia. The general superin- 
tendent of one of your great gas companies told me... of one 
well in West Virginia from which 12,000,000 feet of gas 
escaped daily in producing only 4 barrels of oil, and this 
spectacle of wasting the heating value of 12,000 bushels of 
coal daily, together with the power to deliver itself free 
of charges for transportation to Pittsburgh factories, was at 
that time not an isolated case but one of hundreds. During 
this riot of waste, one of your great gas companies put into 
its lines, in West Virginia, nearly one hundred million cubic 
feet of gas daily and delivered in Pittsburgh less than half 
that quantity, the larger portion having escaped into the air 


through defective joints of cheap and imperfect pipe line con- 
struction. 


Then he called attention to the great waste in coal: 


It was formerly supposed that the several Coal Forma- 
tions of the Appalachian region would hold coal of commer- 
229 Ibid. =" * 
met: ite, “The Barren Z f ” 
given atapitisbergh, December aisha ns 
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cial value over the entire area of that great field... . How- 
ever, there is a great barren zone. .. . These facts have been 
brought to light principally by the oil drillers in the search 
for petroleum and natural gas... but this absence of valu- 
able coal deposits appears to be due to the fact that the 
central region of the Appalachian coal-field was covered with 
water to such a depth that vegetation could not secure a foot- 
hold ... of course there will be some islands of commercial 
coal in this long and broad barren zone, but they will be local 
and of small extent. . .. The effect of this barren zone on 
West Virginia’s productive coal area is to reduce it from 17,- 
000 square miles, as usually given in statistical tables, to 
only about half that size. 


Dr. White, explaining the different methods in which 
coal is most frequently wasted, said :*** 


First: The individual coal bed is not all pure coal, .. . the 
quantity of this impure coal ... average 25 per cent in all 
mines of the country... . Why should our great manufactur- 
ing industries permit one-fourth of our entire coal resources 
to be thus wasted and permanently lost, when researches... 
have fully demonstrated the practicability of converting these 
impure coals into great sources of power. ... 

Second: In the mining of coal, it is necessary to sup- 
port the overlying strata over large areas of the mine... 
So that approximately 25 per cent more of the nation’s coal 
resources is wasted... . 

Third: Some of the impure layers of coal may have a still 
larger percentage of earthy matter... . It often happens that 
the thickest and best of the beds may underlie all the others 
and hence will be the first one mined, regardless of the fact 
that when the overlying strata breaks down, some and pos- 
sibly several of the higher coal beds will be so located and 
distributed and their areas so permeated with deadly gases 
from the abandoned mines below, that much of the higher 
coal will be lost... . Many thousands of holes here have been 
drilled through the Coal Measures to reach the productive 
oil and gas zones below. Very many of them have found only 
natural gas, and unless the well was very large, a profitable 
market near at hand, the casings have been drawn and the 
well abandoned... and no accurate public charts of the same 
have ever been kept... . The experts of the United States 
Geological Survey report the quantity of fuel left unmined 
in the ground all the way from 40 to 70 per cent of the total 
deposits. 


331 Conference on Conservation of Natural: Resources, Proceedings, at the White 
House, May 13, 1908. op. cit. - 
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Then Dr. White gave a summary of the talk given at 
Pittsburgh and the one at the White House, relative to 


coal waste :?° 


On the one hand you perceive your fuel resources reduced 
by this barren zone to one-half of what were supposed to be 
readily and cheaply accessible; and on the other, these re- 
sources so greatly depleted by unbridled waste that in a few 
years at most cheap fuel will have passed into history. 


Following Dr. White’s address on ‘Waste of Our Fuel 
Resources,” President Roosevelt appointed him a member 
of the National Advisory Board for the Conservation 
Movement.”*= Dr. White, in compliance therewith, ap- 
pointed as members of the State Conservation Commission, 
Hu Maxwell, J. H. Stewart, and Neil Robinson, to study 
and report upon state conservation problems and to co- 
operate with the National Commission appointed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in the same year. Dr. White, working in 
conjunction with this State Board on Conservation Prob- 
lems, the Agricultural Experiment Station of West Vir- 
ginia University, the State Board of Agriculture, and the 
farmers’ granges, was able to create much interest in con- 
servation.”** 


G. Asa SCIENTIFIC WRITER 


The printed results of Dr. White’s numerous and varied 
investigations form a not inconsiderable list. They are 
comprised in a score of volumes and more than a hundred 
memoirs and essays. These publications may be grouped 
under five distinct headings: (1) The detailed mapping 
and description of Pennsylvania coal fields; (2) the de- 
scription of coal plants; (3) the coal stratigraphy of 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Ohio; (4) the geology 
of natural gas and oil; (5) the natural resources of 
West Virginia.?® 


333 Address at Pittsburgh, December 4, 1908, b 
28 Conley, West Virginia Encyclopedia (1929). ee 
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The principal writings of Dr. White, however, included 
the eight volumes of the Second Geological Survey of 
Pennsylvania; five volumes of the West Virginia Geolog- 
ical Survey, along with the other volumes of the same sur- 
vey that he supervised ; Bulletin No. 65 of the United States 
Geological Survey; and the comprehensive Coal Report 
on Brazil.?*° 

Dr. White was interested in various geological themes 
other than those mentioned. Several of his essays on 
Glacial Geology commanded wide attention. Among them 
may be noted the account of the “Rounded Boulders at 
High Altitudes Along Some Appalachian Rivers,” “Ef- 
fects of the Ice Dam at Cincinnati,” “The Glacial Bound- 
ary in Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky,” and a resume of 
the “Glacial Period.” Of his paleontological memoirs, 
besides the formal report on “Permian Flora of Pennsyl- 
vania,” there are ‘Fossil Plants from the Wichita, or 
Permian, Beds of Texas,” “Lists of Fossils from the Lower 
Half of the Conemaugh Formation,” and “Fossil Flora of 
West Virginia.” He also described the “Place of the 
Sharon Conglomerate in the Paleozoic Section,” “Geolog- 
scal Section of Wheeling,” ‘‘Barren Zone of the Northern 
Appalachian Coal-Field, and Its Relation to Pittsburgh’s 
Industries,” and ‘‘Physiographic History of Monongalia 
County.” He gave a masterly interpretation of the high- 
level terraces of the Monongahela River, and he explained 
the origin of the mineral Grahamite. Several of his activ- 
ities entered the field of political economy. He wrote re- 
peatedly on the deepest borings put down in the earth’s 


crust.”*" 


H. Dr. Wuite’s FAITH IN THE Future oF WEST VIRGINIA 


Dr. White had great faith in West Virginia as a place 
for future development. The services which he rendered 
to his native state apparently gave him a wide knowledge 
Amarin Perreau Nets, (XIX, November 90, §4927,"p.924.. “Br T. Cy Walls 


Dies, Was Pioneer in Science of Oil Geology.’ 
231 Keyes, op. cit., PD. 13. 
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of its natural resources; and by revealing the natural re- 
sources, he was able to bring about much of its subsequent 
development. He said:** 


Precious stones, gems, and metals have been denied the 
Little Mountain State, yet generous nature has so richly 
dowered her with common minerals and with other common 
things that her natural wealth is unsurpassed by any equal 
area on earth. Situated in the very heart of the great Appa- 
lachian mineral zone, the richest one of the world, all that 
bountiful nature could bestow, outside of the precious metals, 
has been showered upon her in almost limitless abundance. 
We are all accustomed to regard the states of Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania as very rich in bituminous coal, and yet, West Vir- 
ginia contains more than both of them, with that of Virginia 
and Maryland thrown in for good measure. Although not 
known as an iron ore producing state, she nevertheless has 
over 300 million tons of excellent iron ores which the great 
iron manufacturers will be only too anxious to obtain within 
the near future. Her limestones are boundless in extent and 
unexcelled for purity, being adapted to every purpose. ... 
In glass sands there would appear to be no limit in quantity, 
and nothing superior in quality. In petroleum she stands 
just ahead of Pennsylvania in quantity, being fifty in order 
of production, but first in quality, while in natural gas, after 
having wasted a quantity amounting to many scores of mil- 
lions of dollars in value, she still produces for the market 
two-fifths as much as all the other states of the Nation. In 
clays and shales for fire, pressed, or common brick, tile, etc., 
the quantity is beyond computation, and the quality is un- 
surpassed, while her building stones are greater in quantity 
and variety than those of any other state in the Union. 


Then speaking of West Virginia’s great variety of nat- 
ural resources, other than the above mentioned mineral 
resources :”°° 


The number of millions of feet of timber which formerly 
covered the hills and mountains of West Virginia has never 
been computed, but in spite of unchecked fires and the wood- 
man’s axe up to the year 1910 she still had over one million 
and a half acres of virgin forests .. . remaining from her 
15% million acres originally ... Her great rivers, like the 
New, the Kanawha, Gauley, Elk, Monongahela, Cheat, Green- 


238 I. C. White, ‘“‘The Mineral Resources of West Virginia,” cited from Semi- 
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brier, and Potomac, tumble down with rapid descent . . 
affording splendid opportunities for the production of electric 
energy by that cheapest of all forces, the power of falling 
water, the only kind of perpetual motion which man has yet 
been able to harness to productive work, and which will 
continue, so long as the sun shines with its present vigor and 
the clouds and rains endure. 


But as richly endowed as Dr. White considered West 
Virginia to be in all its natural resources, he considered 
it to be even richer in such gifts as climate, soil, and land- 
scape, which lend themselves to culture and so greatly pro- 
mote modern civilization.”° 


Happily situated along the Appalachian plateau, with 
pure air and water, and abundant rainfall (45 inches) well 
distributed throughout the year; a genial climate devoid of 
extremes, and fertile soils highly responsive to agriculture, 
horticulture, grazing, dairying, and unequalled for apples, 
peaches, pears, and all the smaller fruits of the temperate 
zone; with entrancing scenery of hill and mountain and dale 
affording landscapes rivaling in beauty and grandeur the 
famous regions of Switzerland, West Virginia should prove a 
most inviting field for every line of human endeavor. 


THE GRAND OLD MAN OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Dr. White’s claim to fame is based on no single service, 
but rather on a number of things, any one of which would 
establish him as a ranking citizen of a great state. He 
was a teacher, a scientist, a banker, and a philanthropist.” 

During his long and busy life many honors came to Dr. 
White of a local, a national, and an international character. 
These honors were each and all in the nature of some 
special service rendered.” 

The remarkable industry of Dr. White is indicated not 
only by the number of commissions, both public and private, 
which he fulfilled, but also by the number of addresses and 
papers which he prepared and by the official reports and 
other documents which he put out.” 


20 Ibid. ; 

21 Shawkey, West Virginia, II, p. 359. 
23 Ibid. 
23 Ibid., p. 362. 
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From the advancement and proof of his “anticlinal 
theory” his march to fame and wealth was meteoric. Any- 
one who can revolutionize as great an enterprise as the 
oil industry is deserving of recognition, and Dr. White 
got it. To tell of all the honors that came to this eminent 
scientist would fill a good-sized volume, and would re- 
quire painstaking study and no little research. To list 
them chronologically would require a great deal of space,*** 
but the prescribed limitations necessarily set for this re- 
view of the career of Dr. I. C. White militate against a 
more detailed account of his distinguished scientific at- 
tainments and achievements. It is sufficient to say that 
his reputation will ever rest secure as that of one of the 
world’s greatest geologists.” 

He was considered, even in a contemporaneous account 
of his life in 1894, to have been :**° 


. . extremely voluminous in his specialty, geology, and 
ranks among the very highest of writers, as well as workers 
in his chosen field. While he has been a constant contributor 
of scientific articles connected with his investigations in 
geology, to the scientific journals of the day, as well as pre- 
paring valuable papers for different Societies to which he 
belongs, and furnishing “Notes” on the geology of West Vir- 
ginia, taken during class excursions and reprinted in the West 
Virginia University Catalogue for 1883, 1884, and 1885, he 
is also the author of no less than nine volumes of the reports 
of the geological survey of Pennsylvania ... He is a Fellow 
of the American Philosophical Society; he is a Fellow of the 
Association for the Advancement of Science; he is a Fellow of 
the Maryland Academy of Science; he is a Fellow of the 
New York Academy of Science; he is a Fellow of the Ge- 
ological Society of America, and Treasurer of the same, and 
honorary member of many more. The degree of “Artium 
Magister” was conferred upon him by West Virginia Uni- 


versity, and that of Doctor of Philosophy by the University 
of Arkansas, 


While many valuable things had come from the pro- 
lific pen of Dr. White prior to 1894, he also had made an 
epoch-making survey of the counties of western Pennsyl- 
34 Teter, “Grand Old Man,” West Virginia Review I, p. 8. 
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vania, acted as an assistant in the United States Geological 
Survey, successfully fulfilled the Chair of Geology at West 
Virginia University for sixteen years (1876-1892), and 
had been able to revolutionize the industry of oil and gas 
by his famous “‘anticlinal theory,’ as well as lay the 
foundation for a substantial fortune, he had only begun 
his career. For when the above article was written, I. C. 
White was then just forty-six years of age, and he was 
to live thirty-three more crowded years, during which time 
he was to entertain, on one occasion, a President of the 
United States, and to be entertained, on another occasion, 
by another President of the United States. At the age 
of forty-six, I. C. White had not yet started his monu- 
mental gift to the people of West Virginia—the West 
Virginia Geological Survey. 

In July, 1893, he was appointed as one of the forty 
judges on awards in the Mines and Mining Department 
of the Columbian Exposition, in Chicago. At the organiza- 
tion meeting of these judges, July 15, 1893, he was unani- 
mously selected as president of this body, which contained 
the most eminent specialists of all the countries having 
mineral exhibits.”“7 

The esteem with which the students of West Virginia 
University held Dr. White, even though he had resigned 
in 1892, is evidenced by the fact that the Montecola for 
the year of 1896 was dedicated to him with the following 
recognition :° 


To Dr. I. C. White, Friend and Patron of the West Virginia 
University. In Recognition of His Attainments as a Scholar, 
His Usefulness as a Citizen, and His Worth as a Man. 
This Volume is Respectfully Dedicated... . 


In 1897, Dr. White attended the Seventh International 
Geological Congress in St. Petersburg, Russia. This seems 
to have been the first trip abroad taken by Dr. White. 
However, in later years he continued to take similar trips 


27 Tbid. 
248 Monticola, 1896 (the yearbook for West Virginia University). 
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abroad, usually in pursuit of interests pertaining to his 
chosen field. In 1900, he attended a similar congress held 
in Paris. Of the trip to St. Petersburg, Russia, Charles 
Keyes, editor of the Pan-American Geologist, relates nits 


My own first joyous contact with Israel C. White was on 
the after-session excursion of the Seventh International Ge- 
ological Congress in Russia. . . . Personally, I had met him 
rather frequently at the various scientific gatherings, at 
home, and had come to know him rather intimately I thought. 
But it was the acquaintanceship more of that existing between 
master and pupil, with deference of the younger man for the 
veteran. There was a certain and unavoidable chill formality 
which could not be overcome. 

Out on the illimitable Girghiz Steppes all was changed. 
Sound of one’s native tongue broke down every barrier of 
reserve. Disparity of age vanished. One-time seeming cold- 
ness of acquaintanceship grew warm. White was a surprise. 
In the Russian Wilderness, in the fastness of the rugged 
Caucasus, in barren Georgia, amongst the dread Cuestas of 
the Crimea, with often such severely limited travel comforts 
of modern civilization, the great worth of the man stood 
revealed. In the daily and even hourly association during 
six weeks or more, the genial nature showed forth brightly 
under often unusual, crude, and distressing circumstances 
as regard accommodations. Of all of it he seemed to see 
only the droll side of the life about. No mountain climb 
appeared too arduous for him; no hike across country too long 
or fatiguing. And when the Black Sea was reached he 
plunged into the waves in pure delight of touching moisture 
again after two weeks’ traverse’ of desert and waterless 
wastes. 

In after years it was the same on the heights of Popoca- 
tepetl, through the winding fiords of icy Norway, tracing wild 
nature in the Canadian Rockies, or amongst the lochs of 
Scotland. 


In 1897, the Legislature of West Virginia established 
the West Virginia Geological Survey, largely through the 
repeated urging of Dr. White. He was absent from the 
country at the time, as a delegate from the Geological 
Society of America to the meeting of the International 
Geological Congress at St. Petersburg, Russia. Without 
waiting until he had returned, to consult him, the State 


“4 Keyes, ‘‘Isracl C, White, Petroleumist,"’ Pan-American Geologist, XLIX, pp. 15-16. 
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Geological Commission, consisting of Hon. George W. 
Atkinson, Governor of West Virginia; Hon. M. A. Ken- 
dall, State Treasurer of West Virginia; Dr. Jerome H. 
Raymond, President of West Virginia University; Prof. 
T. C. Atkeson, President of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture; and Hon James H. Stewart, Director of the West 
Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station, immediately 
appointed Dr. White as State Geologist at a fixed salary 
of $2,000 a year. At the second meeting of the commis- 
sion at Morgantown, December 1, 1897, Dr. White ac- 
cepted this offer, made certain suggestions in regard to 
the plans of the work. Among these suggestions was one 
recommending that his salary not be started until January 
1, 1898,?°° notwithstanding the fact that, after two years’ 
service, he gave the remaining twenty-eight years without 
pay. 

Dr. White had friends in all walks of life, including 
the humble people with whom, and for whom, he served, 
as well as some of the most notable men of the day. 

During his college days, at West Virginia University, 
he had made the acquaintance of the Hon. Philander C. 
Knox. While I. C. White does not refer specifically to 
an intimate acquaintance existing beween them, it is rea- 
sonable to believe that due to the smallness of the institu- 
tion at that time a speaking acquaintance certainly must 
have existed. 

In 1888, the celebrated statesman, James G. Blaine, 
made a trip up the Monongahela River to the vicinity of 
Elizabeth, Pennsylvania, to visit a tract of 1100 acres of 
coal lands. I. C. White was in the party that accompanied 
Mr. Blaine on that trip.*” 

It was a rare honor conferred upon him by the Brazilian . 
government during the years of 1904-6, inviting him to 
come to supervise the making of a close scientific study 
of the coal fields in southern Brazil. The treatment which 


250 I. C. White, “The West Virginia Geological Survey,” West Virginia Levislative 
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he received while there, and with the added distinction 
of having the Brazilian government send a battleship to 
this country after him, is an honor indeed.*” 

Perhaps one of the commonly known honors that was 
conferred upon Dr. White was the invitation extended 
by President Roosevelt on April 20, 1908, asking him to 
participate at the Conference on the Conservation of Na- 
tural Resources held at the White House on the afternoon 
of May 13, 1908. 

In making a review of the official roster of this Con- 
ference on Conservation of the Natural Resources, it can 
be easily seen that it included a list of notables worthy of 
the classic speech delivered by Dr. White in connection 
with it. 

This audience included: the President, the Vice Presi- 
dent, seven Cabinet members, nine Supreme Court Justices, 
the Governors of all the states, along with three expert 
advisers on conservation, special guests, among whom the 
Hon. William Jennings Bryan, Mr. Andrew Carnegie, 
Mr. James J. Hill, and Mr. John Mitchell were listed, 
the members of Congress, about seventy-five of the leading 
organizations of the United States had representatives 
there, the representatives from the leading periodical press, 
the Inland Waterways Commission, consisting of ten men, 
which had charge of the Conference, and forty-eight gen- 
eral guests. 

The Conference lasted for four days, May 12, 13, 14, 
and 15. On May 12, there was a meeting of the Governors 
and special guests, with the President at a dinner in the 
White House, at 7:45 P. M. On May 13, at 10:00, there 
was an assembly of the Governors and their advisers with 
other conferees in the East Room. Those persons present 
from West Virginia were: Governor W. M. O. Dawson, 
Mr. Hu Maxwell, of Morgantown; Mr. James W. Paul, 
of Wheeling; and Dr. I. C. White. At 11:00 A. M. on 
May 13, President Roosevelt gave an address on, “Con- 


™3 Teter, op. cit., p. 41; West Virginia Encyclopedia (1929) ; 
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servation as a National Duty.” At 2:30 P. M., there was 
a session on mineral resources. This session was opened 
with an address on, “The Conservation of Ores and Re- 
lated Minerals,” by Andrew Carnegie, followed by the 
address on, “The Waste of Our Fuel Resources,” by Dr. 
White, of which the more important excerpts were men- 
tioned in another portion of this sketch.”” 

During the visit of President Taft to Morgantown, in 
connection with the inaugural ceremony of Dr. Hodges 
as President of West Virginia University, Dr. White, 
while not a member of the faculty, was unanimously 
selected by his fellow citizens to entertain President Taft 
and his party for breakfast. Following the breakfast at 
the White home, which was attended by the President and 
his party, and many of the leading citizens of Morgantown, 
Dr. White introduced the distinguished guest from an 
improvised platform and the President spoke to about two 
thousand school children who were assembled on the pri- 
vate lawn of Dr. White’s estate.” 

At the celebration of its Fiftieth Anniversary in 1917, 
the West Virginia University conferred upon him the 
degree of LL.D., and in 1921, the University of Pittsburgh 
conferred upon him the honorary degree of ioc 

In honor of Dr. White’s pioneer work in connection 
with the “anticlinal theory,’ Mr. E. L. Doheny of Cali- 
fornia, about 1920, named a 12,000 ton oil tank ship for 
Dr. White. The ship was launched by the Sun Ship Build- 
ing Company of Philadelphia, and was christened “I. C. 
White” by one of Dr. White's grand-daughters.”” 

At the time of his death, and for several years before, 
he was considered the most outstanding alumnus of West 
Virginia University. This position of prominence was 
given Dr. White by a vote of the graduates of the Uni- 
versity. A questionnaire was sent out by the Alumni 


253 f ce of the Governors (1908) Proceedings, op. cit. 
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Secretary’s Office, asking the graduates to list in order of 
importance ten alumni whose contributions to society en- 
titled them to high rating, and with rare exceptions those 
graduates from all over the world listed Dr. White as 
first in the field of service. No one could have received 
greater praise. The Athenaeum, West Virginia Univers- 
ity school paper, expressed this recognition as follows Poe hd 


Dr. White ranks as one of the most distinguished men of 
the State of West Virginia, and is, considtred by the Uni- 
versity Alumni as the most outstanding alumnus of the insti- 
tution. Roy Yoke, Alumni Secretary, said, “In a question- 
naire recently sent to the Alumni of the University in an 
effort to discover who they thought was the most outstanding 
of their number, the name of Dr. I. C. White led the entire 
list.” 


On May 31, 1923, Dr. I. C. White was elected Presi- 
dent of the Alumni Association for the University. Those 
officers elected were: President, Dr. I. C. White, ’72, of 
Morgantown, West Virginia; Vice President, Taylor B. 
McClure, ’73, of Wayne, West Virginia; Treasurer, E. 
L. Cole, 05, Morgantown, West Virginia.”* 

The Alumni Council arranged for the creation of Life 
Memberships in the Association. Such a membership cost 
one hundred dollars, and they considered it fitting “that 
the oldest alumnus of the University should be the first 
member of the Association to purchase such a member- 
ship.” The following letter of August 4, 1923, is self- 


explanatory :”°° 


Complying with the information given in your circular 
letter of recent date, I am enclosing you with this my check 


for $100.00 in payment of Life Membership in the University 
Alumni Association. ... 


He was chairman of the committee that promoted the 
movement to raise $500,000 for the University Stadium, 
*1 The Athenaeum, November 29, 1927, p. 3. 


28 West Virginia University Alumni t 
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and his inspiring personal leadership had much to do with 
the success in bringing about the erection of the stadium 
that we enjoy today.” 

He attended the International Convention of the Ki- 
wanis Clubs at Atlanta in the spring of 1923, and was 
unanimously elected as an International Trustee. While 
this was mainly honorary in character, he said this was 
one of the nicest honors that was ever paid him; he liked 
to be among the “big fellows” in any organization which 
spread cooperation, cheerfulness, and fellowship.” 

Dr. White was a charter member of the Geological 
Society of America, serving as its treasurer from 1892 
to 1907. With the exception of one person, he was, at 
the time of his death, the last surviving member of the 
organization, which organized at Ithaca, New York, fifty- 
five years ago. Regarding his services as treasurer of this 
organization, Herman L. Fairchild says: 


The Geological Society will hold in grateful remembrance 
his long fellowship and services. He was one of the intrepid 
band that launched the Geological Society of America caravel 
on uncharted seas. For fifteen years of the Society he col- 
lected and wisely conserved its funds as its Treasurer... . 
As a result of the economical conduct of the Society’s affairs 
Dr. White was able, with judicious investment, to build up a 
permanent (publication) fund of over $10,000. A fact not 
generally known then was that Doctor White made a gift 
to the Society not only of the services of his office, but also 
of all the expenses of the treasurership, in clerical work, sta- 
tionery, postage, during incumbency. Requests for the ex- 
pense accounts were always ignored. . . . In 1920, he was 
its President and he continued an active participant in the 
meetings of subsequent years... . He had pleasure in serv- 
ice, and the Geological Society was his special pride and in- 
terest. ‘ 


Other memberships, which he held in various scientific 
organizations, in many of which he held various offices, 
were numerous. As a member of the American Asso- 


200 Wheeling Intelligencer November 26, 1927, p. 6. ‘ 
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ciation for the Advancement of Science, he was vice presi- 
dent of Section E in 1906-7; in the period 1913-15, he 
was president of the Association of American State Ge- 
ologists; in 1919, he served as president of the American 
Association of Petroleum Geologists; after having served 
as president of the Geological Society of America in 1920, 
he became its vice president in 1921. Other scientific or- 
ganizations with which he held membership were the 
American Philosophical Society, the American Association 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, the American 
Mining Congress, the Natural Gas Association of America. 
In all of these scientific organizations he took an active 
part.?* 

Socially he belonged to the Cosmos Club of Washing- 
ton, D. C., the Rocky Mountain Club, the Old Colony 
Clubs of New York City, of which he held a liberal amount 
of shares,” the Morgantown Country Club, being presi- 
dent from its inception in 1920 until his death, which 
naturally accounts for the reason why he was jointly a 
co-signer on many of the notes which made its inception 
possible. After his death, an attempt was made against 
the White estate, as against many other Morgantown in- 
dividuals, to have these notes redeemed by court action. 
The amount which the White estate was responsible for, 
as were many other persons, was $65,000. As a result, . 
instead of liquidating the estate at this point, the ex- 
ecutors have added the Morgantown Country Club to the 
White estate, anticipating an increase in its former value, 
and the fact that in so doing it would be of service to 
those individuals who were jointly concerned.2% In addi- 
tion to the above mentioned social clubs, to which Dr. 
White belonged, he was a member of the Kiwanis, as was 
mentioned elsewhere. 

Dr. White enjoyed belonging to these clubs, especially 
in other distant citiés, as they frequently brought him into 
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contact with individuals with whom he had much in com- 
mon in the scientific field.”*° 

Dwight H. Teter relates that during a visit to the study 
of Dr. White during the summer of 1923, while realizing 
pretty well what the world thought of Dr. White, he also 
wanted to know what Dr. White thought of himself. He 
asked this question, ““What do you consider your greatest 
achievement to be, Doctor White?” “Why!” and he looked 
at me as if surprised, “there stands my monument in front 
of you.” He was pointing at a long row of volumes, and 
the nearest one read, West Virginia’ Geological Survey 
Volume 1.7% 

Dr. White remained at the head of the Survey, which 
continually expanded in personnel, scientific value, and in 
practical usefulness, until his death in November, 1927, 
but in the list of salaries for officers of the State one looks 
in vein for his name. For a period of almost thirty years 
he labored “without money and without price” for the love 
of Science and his State.2 While he did serve without 
pay as State Geologist, he was none the less faithful and 
effective. The county surveys made under his direction 
have become storehouses of information on West Virginia 
natural resources.” 

The fact that Dr. White donated his services without 
salary for a period of almost thirty years to his State, in- 
‘conducting the West Virginia Geological Survey, was con- 
sidered by some geologists as being somewhat profession- 
ally unethical, and that it tended to cheapen the profes- 
sion of geology.” Following twenty-eight years of gratu- 
itous service as State Geologist, the problem arose, upon 
the naming of Dr. White’s successor, as to how much the 
salary should be. It was only after considerable delay 
and probable evaluation that they were able to decide just 
what the actual salary should be.*” 


ar Ibid. aa 
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It would be hard to place a value upon the services ren- 
dered by Dr. White during that thirty-year period. When 
it was begun, West Virginia was a comparatively un- 
known wilderness. When it was relinquished, practically 
the whole state had been surveyed and charted and its un- 
paralleled mineral resources made known to the world.*” 

An editorial by the Wheeling /ntelligencer of Novem- 
ber 26, 1936, attempts, within the limits of more phrase- 
ology, to estimate the services rendered to the people of 
273 


West Virginia by this epochal undertaking: 


A monumental work of incalculable importance to the 
people of this State—a work that has facilitated, if it did 
not actually bring about, the direct investment of hundreds 
of millions of dollars in West Virginia. With him this was a 
labor of love. He had gained a great fortune. His services 
were in demand from rich corporations and millionaire in- 
vestors, yet he gave without price, years of most painstaking 
and brilliant effort to this great life work. He lived to see 
this tremendous task almost completed, and in the years to 
come, it will be a monument to his great spirit, more lasting 
than sculptured marble. 


After the completion of the County Reports, he had in 
mind the resumption of work on special mineral resources 
and general geologic subjects; but this additional series 
was not definitely planned and, hence, it has been left en- 
tirely to his successors.*” 

Up in the mountains of West Virginia, he was always 
more or less handicapped for the literature on his topics, a 
circumstance which forced him to depend more and more 
on himself. Yet he periodically was able to get in touch 
with the large collections of the books in the cities.2” 
Since his “workshop” was the state of West Virginia, and 
many of the topics upon which he worked were entirely 
new, it might be surmised that in the case of most libraries, 
he gave more to them than he received. 


Shawkey, op. cit., p. 361. 
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His active connection with many of the learned societies 
and his frequent participation in their proceedings brought 
him into agreeable relations with the most able minds of 
the country. While he was in frequent attendance at 
many such scientific meetings, he cared little for the gre- 
garious gatherings of scientific men. However, in attend- 
ing them, he was able to overcome in large measure the 
drawbacks imposed by his isolation.” 

David B. Reger, who for eighteen years was associated 
with Dr. White in the work of the State, during the latter 
part of the period as chief assistant, said “at 


A summary of his character is not complete without ref- 
erence to his willingness to do favors for those who asked 
them. It was his rule that requests or orders for publica- 
tions and information should be scrupulously answered by 
the first possible mail and in order to accomplish this he 
made literally thousands of trips to the postoffice or to the 
railroad station. . 


Then David B. Reger relates Dr. White’s willingness 
to be of some assistance to young men :*”* 


Also he would search the world over to find positions for 
deserving young men and women who requested such favors; 
and when occasional retrenchments became necessary in his 
staff, he made sure that no worthy employee was allowed: to 
go until a new position, equal or better than the last, had 
been found. One instance of his thoughtfulness in this re- 
gard is shown in the making of his will, wherein he definitely 
named as one of the three administrators, without bond, Mr. 
J. Lewis Williams, chief clerk of the Geological Survey, and 
also provided that he be made manager of his estate. 


In Dr. I. C. White we had a man of rather unique 
personality, a real Virginia gentleman of the old school, 
a true F. F. V., notwithstanding the fact that he lived and 
served in the dismembered section of the Old Dominion, 
a personage rather reserved, at times seemingly almost 
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shy, impressing one on first acquaintance with something 
of the recluse, rather fastidious in his tastes and his 
friendships, in which a rare relation often sprang up which 
neither distance nor fleeting years could change.” 

Distinctly aristocratic in his breeding, he nevertheless 
was always scholarly in his habits. For one who had ac- 
complished so much of'pith and moment. he was indeed 
over modest about his work, and quite indifferent to matters 
of priority, and rather shrinking from the limelight.*° 

While he was quiet, unassuming, often seemingly dif- 
fident, and even at times, hesitating in manner, he readily 
made friends wherever he went in all walks of life. 

Those who were so fortunate as to be admitted to the 
intimacy of his inner life found there unexpected rich- 
ness and depth of thought, a wonderfully wide charity, a 
great toleration for the beliefs of others, and a deep love 
and solicitude for his fellow men.” 

No one who chanced to come in contact with him but 
was at once impressed with his deep sincerity and thought- 
fulness. He was always kindly in his manner, sparing 
in his personal criticism, and generous to extreme in com- 
mendation.”” 

Dr. White’s personality was not marred by any vices. 
In habit and living he was a clean example. In physique 
he was fairly robust, with rotund countenance and fresh, 
even boyish, complexion. In temperament he was cheer- 
ful and often humorous. On occasion, particularly at 
the annual meetings of the Geological Society and sur- 
rounded by his friends, he made them the target for good- 
natured and painless persiflage.*** As a regular attendant 
of the Morgantown Kiwanis Club, he liked to have “the 
boys” call him by the familiar “I. C.” He was a great 
believer in the spirit of friendship and good fellowship in- 
oculated into the country by the various luncheon clubs 28 
m Keyes, op. cit., pp. 13-15. 
bees Ibid, 
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He was not entirely indifferent to the laudation by his 
people, but had a normal pleasure in the good opinion of 
those who had known him and his conduct all his life. 
Herman L. Fairchild, a friend of Dr. White, claims to 
have occasionally received from him some magazine or 
newspaper article in his praise, to which he also received 
some humorous, and yet appreciative comment.” How- 
ever, Dr. White, like most great men, chose to think of 
the glories of his past rather than to read or record them.*** 

Dr. White was not a member of any church, but wor- 
shiped with the Protestant Episcopal denomination.” 

Dwight H. Teter tells of visiting Dr. White’s study, 
which stood to the rear of his home in Morgantown :”* 


I was impressed with the similarity between it and another 
study of another great man, Alexander Campbell, the founder 
of the Christian Church. . . . While the study of Dr. White 
is not as monastical as that of Alexander Campbell, it is 
yet very much the same. It is isolated from the noise and 
disquieting tenor of city life. Seated before his desk, Dr. 
White can see nothing but walls stacked high with books, 
some dusty, and some ‘shiny’ from constant reference, and 
Government and State reports on practically every scientific 
subject under the sun. 


Mr. Teter further relates: 


As I was taking my departure from his study, Dr. White 
said to me: ‘As a creed or guiding star of the successful life, 
nothing could be better for man or woman, young or old, 
than that uttered in verse by the gifted poet and author, 
James W. Foley, of Pasedena, California,’ and then he quoted 
the following poem: 


To be earnest, to be strong, 

To make light the way with Song; 
Slow to anger, quick to praise, 
Walking steadfast through the days, 
Firm of purpose, sure of goal, 
Pressing onward to the goal, 
Upright, even, undismayed, 

Sure, serene, and unafraid. 


285 Fairchild, op. cit., p. 130. 
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To be patient, to be kind, 

To be purposeful, and find 
Sweetness all along the way; 
Loath to judge, but firm to say 
Truth with unrelenting tongue; 
By no cavil veered or swung 
From the right, and to endure 
Hopeful, helpful, clean and pure. 


To be gentle, to forgive 

True to life, and glad to live; 
To be watchful and to be 

Rich with boundless charity; 

To be humble in success, 

Strong of heart in bitterness, 
Tender, gracious, thoughtful, good 
In our ‘Man and Womanhood’. 


To be smiling, to be glad, 

For the yesterdays we’ve had; 

To be grateful all the way; 

For the beauties of today; 

To be hopeful and to see 

In the days that are to be, 

Bigger, better, broader things, 
Robes of purple, crowns of kings.” 


On one occasion, several years prior to his death, while 
in Pittsburgh, he planned to have an operation performed 
for hernia, and it was only due to the fact that his son 
prevailed upon him to postpone it, that he did so at that 
time.**® However, Herman L. Fairchild tells: “On No- 
vember 19, 1927, Dr. White penciled a letter to me saying 
that he was going to Johns Hopkins Hospital for a minor 
operation for hernia which he had long past postponed.” 

On the afternoon of November 19, shortly before he left 
Morgantown to enter the Baltimore hospital, he met Mrs. 
Stanley R. Cox and her small son, Stanley Jr., and her 
youthful daughter, Elizabeth, on High Street. The chil- 
dren were favorites with him and had formerly lived just 
opposite to Dr. White’s home on Willey Street. After 
telling Mrs. Cox, a distant relative, that his physicians 
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had ordered an immediate operation, Dr. White kissed the 
children goodbye, and with tears showing in his old blue 
eyes remarked, “I don’t think I’ll see you all again.” 

His failing health had been a matter of concern for 
several months to his family, his scientific staff, and to his 
intimate friends.””* However, his death was not expected, 
inasmuch as telegrams received on November 23 and 24 
brought the seeming assurance that only a slight operation 
had been performed, with the use of a local anaesthetic, 
on November 22. The operation was successful and Dr. 
White was apparently in a cheerful mood, for on November 
23 he sent a telegram to the Morgantown Kiwanis Club 
saying that he was getting along nicely and would be with 
them again shortly. Late on November 24 a telegram was 
sent by Mrs. White, stating that her husband had had a 
good day, but through some delay it was not delivered 
until the next day. However, the first news of his death, 
which occurred about midnight, reached Morgantown early 
on November 25, in a telegram to Lewis Williams, Dr. 
White’s private secretary.°* The immediate cause of his 
death, in the face of seeming recovery, was a cerebral 
hemorrhage.” 

The news of his death spread rapidly among Dr. White’s 
numerous friends and associates, and it is not overstating 
it to say that the entire city mourned the passing of one 
who had for long been regarded as Morgantown’s “‘fore- 
most citizens” 2° for during the long period of his dis- 
tinguished career he had continued to look upon Morgan- 
town, judicial center of his native county, as his home, and 
in this city, the seat of West Virginia University, he had 
centered his varied activities until death closed his career 
of eminent service and usefulness.””° 

The remains of Dr. White were brought on train from 
Baltimore to Fairmont and the rest of the journey was 
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completed by automobile. The body was accompanied by 
Mrs. I. C. White and Mr. and Mrs. Charles S. White of 


New York City.” 

As Dr. White’s body was being returned to the scene 
of his life’s work, Morgantown, and West Virginia, to 
be acclaimed once again as their “foremost citizen,” and 
as the “Grand Old Man of West Virginia,” many persons 
were reading with true understanding the following edit- 
orial that appeared in the Morgantown Post:*° 


Dr. I. C. White is dead! That statement flashed over 
Morgantown this morning carrying the information of the 
passing of the City’s first citizen has brought sadness to 
every household. But it is not alone in Morgantown that there 
is sorrow. In State and in Nation there will be those to 
grieve over the death of the internationally known geologist. 
A man who has served his city, his state, and nation in 
the profession he chose when a young man and through 
which he has been able to contribute much to the welfare 
and the happiness of human beings everywhere. 

The suddenness of his death was a great shock. It is too 
early to assess all the great things that he has been able 
to accomplish in his long and useful career. The future will 
measure the stature of the man grown greater in all his 
Darts. 

Dr. White’s name has been on every tongue for many 
years. Not alone in his chosen profession did his qualifica- 
tions pave the way for better and broader things. He was a 
leader in education, in society, in business. Busy man that he 
was with the duties of a high and noble purpose of advancing 
and developing geology for the benefit of his fellow men, never- 
theless, he found time to devote to other things that were 
near and dear to his heart. 

It is too early to make a complete appraisal of his good 
deeds. The suddenness of his passing leaves us bewildered. 
Time will write his name in large golden letters on the pages 
of achievement. However, to those who walk in the Shadows 
today, there must be great comfort in the accomplishments 


of a life devoted to the welfare and happiness of his fellow 
men. 


The extreme sorrow with which his fellow West Vir- 
ginians learned of his departure was given further ex- 
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pression in an excerpt from the Wheeling /xtelligencer, 
while the great man’s body was still enroute homeward :” 


A very great and good man is gone. West Virginia has 
lost one who might well challenge the right to be named 
our most distinguished son. . . . To enumerate all of Doctor 
White’s worthy, honorable achievements would be to make a 
record of a life prolonged far beyond three score and ten, 
of which practically every hour was crowded with fine ef- 
forts and high results. 

His character was sweet and noble. No small or mean 
thing attached to him or came from him. His mind was 
exceptionally free from rancor or prejudice. Serene above 
envy or jealousy, he pursued his charted course, serving his 
State and fellowmen to the last. 

He was a West Virginian of whom West Virginia may 
rejoice with solemn pride that he was of our blood and our 
stock, and we were privileged so long to have him with us. 


On Sunday, November 27, 1927, Morgantown and the 
entire State of West Virginia paid tribute to the worth 
and work of I. C. White, whose many years of investiga- 
tion in the field of geology brought international recog- 
nition to West Virginia, and placed his name high on the 
roll of scientists.*” 

In the audience of more than one thousand, which gath- 
ered in the Methodist Episcopal Church for the funeral 
services at three o’clock in the afternoon, were men and 
women from all parts of the State, high in official life, 
in business, professional, civic and scientific undertakings, 
and from many persons and organizations, nationally 
known, came tributes, flowers and messages. Chiefly, how- 
ever, the audience was composed of fellow townsmen, who 
most often enjoyed personal contact with Dr. White and 
were familiar with his outstanding character and good . 
deeds.*™ 

Dr. W. E. Lowther, Pastor of the Church, spoke feel- 
ingly of the sorrow that had come to all ranks because of 
Dr. White’s death, the simplicity of his life and relations 
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with his neighbors, respect for his great attainments, his 
broad vision, his generosity and leadership, faith in his 
fellow men, faith in his community, active and practical 
interest in all its efforts to move forward, love for his 
family, in addition to his rare capacity for work, for 
practical scientific study, and accounted for the regard 
in which he was held by all who knew him.*” 

Two short Scripture readings, a prayer, and a brief 
tribute by Dr. Lowther, and two songs, ‘““Abide With Me,” 
and “Crossing the Bar,”” by Mrs. Edna Lehman-Morris, 
comprised the impressive and memorable service.*” 

In nearly every pulpit of the city, however, the passing 
of this great and good citizen was noticed in sincere and 
appropriate terms, few if any churches being without cause 
to recall Dr. White’s benefactions. Notable among the 
tributes paid in other pulpits was that by Dr. Father Peter 
Flynn, of the Catholic Church, who recalled with en- 
thusiasm his personal contacts with Dr. White.*”* 

Honorary pallbearers present for the funeral were: Gov- 
ernor Howard Gore, Messrs. Milton Hirschman and S. 
D. Hirschman of New York City, H. C. Ogden of Wheel- 
ing, President John S. Lakin of the State Board of Con- 
trol, President Frank B. Trotter of West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Judge C. B. Dille, H. C. Greer, and C. M. Lemley. 
Other honorary pallbearers were Daniel Willard, Presi- 
dent of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company; for- 
mer Governor William McCorkle, former Senator Wil- 
liam E. Chilton; Dr. S. S. Wade, of Morgantown; Pro- 
fessor Herman L. Fairchild of Rochester, New York; Dr. 
George Otis Smith, Director of the United States Ge- 
ological Survey ; Baird Halberstadt, of Pottsville, Pennsy]- 
vania; and John B. Corrin of the Hope Natural Gas 
Company, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.*” 

The active pallbearers, who were drawn from the ranks 
of Dr. White’s associates in the geological work in West 
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Virginia, were: David B. Reger, Ritz Tucker, Lewis Wil- 
liams, Paul H. Price, Professor John L. Tilton, and B. 
M. Chaplin.*°° 

After the service the body was laid to rest in the mau- 
soleum of the East Oak Grove Cemetery, the interment 
being private.*” However, the body was cremated about 
1930,°°° in accordance with the following request of Dr. 
White as was specified in his will :*”” 


It is my request that my remains be cremated, and my 
ashes be placed in a copper urn alongside that of my de- 
ceased daughter Edith N. M. (White) Kithil in my crypt of 
the Mausoleum in the newer Oak Grove Cemetery on the 
Kingwood Road, just outside of Morgantown, West Virginia. 


The will of Dr. White was filed at the office of the 
County Clerk on the afternoon of the day following his 
funeral. It was written by Dr. White, in his own hand, 
on November 14, 1927, and witnessed by James H. Mc- 
Grew and Alva H. McBee of the Bank of the Monon- 
gahela Valley.*” 

His son, Charles §. White, of New York City; his son- 
in-law, H. P. Brightwell of Charleston; and his private 
secretary, J. Lewis Williams, were named as executors. 
Provision was made for their management of the estate 
and the employment of a manager if they found it nec- 
essary. J. Lewis Williams is especially mentioned in this 
connection by the testator.*” 

After the usual provision for the payment of any debts 
and expenses, the income of the estate was to be distributed 
semi-annually into six equal parts among his heirs, as is 
about to be mentioned :*” 


It is my wish that the main body of my estate, except 
realties and such of my stocks in corporations as may be 


308 Thid. 

307 Ibid., November 26, 1927. 

3088 Citing Rufus A. West as of August 5, 1936. 

309 Monongalia County Will Book, No. 10, 447. 

310 Jbid., pp. 447-448; Morgantown Post, November 28 1927, pp. 1-2. 
sil Tbid. 

m2 Ibid. 
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necessary to sell for cash with which to pay debts, bequests, 
and other expenses .. . mentioned and only the net income 
distributed semi-annually to my heirs until my youngest 
grandson, Charles Stevenson White, shall attain the age of 
(21) twenty-one years. . 


Charles Stevenson White was age three at that time, 
which made the final settlement of the estate nineteen 
years from the date of Dr. White’s death. At the present 
time Charles Stevenson White is twelve years of age, which 
still makes the final settlement compulsory about nine 
years from the present time. However, the executors are 
given the right to settle the estate at an earlier date if 
they deem it wise and necessary, and divide the proceeds 
among the beneficiaries. About two-thirds of the liquid 
estate was distributed about 1930:°% 


It is my will that this distribution shall be as follows: 
viz.; one-sixth (1/6) of the net income to my wife Julia M. 
White and her two children Forrest Eugene Wildman and 
Wilbur James Wildman; one-sixth (1/6) to my daughter, 
Fannie R. Brightwell and her four children; one-sixth (1 /8) 
to the three children of my deceased daughter Edith N. M, 
Kithil; one-sixth (1/6) to my son Charles Stevenson White 
and his two sons; and, one-sixth (1/6) to my daughter 
Mary Gertrude (White) Wise and her three children. To 
my grandson Joseph N. Mills, Jr.. who already has a nice 
income from his deceased mother’s estate, I will that my 
Administrators convey to him 100 shares of my Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Stocks in full settlement of all 
his claims to my estate. ... At the end of the period above 
mentioned, viz: when my grandson, Charles Stevenson White, 
shall have attained the age of twenty-one (21) years or 
sooner if my Administrators deem best, my remaining estate 
shall be distributed as nearly equally as possible to the six 
interests mentioned above... . 


Some special bequests gave his volumes on geology and 
all other scientific subjects to the West Virginia Uni- 
versity Library and the Geology Department of West 
Virginia University, to be used jointly with the West 
Virginia Geological Survey. To his brother, H. S. White 


ua Ibid, 
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and wife of Matewan, West Virginia, or their heirs, he 
bequeathed $10,000 from the sale of corporation stocks or 
real estate. To Israel C. White II, son of Charles Stev- 
enson White, of Pelham Manor, New York, he bequeathed 
a house and a lot in Polk County, Florida. To Joseph H. 
Mills, Jr., he bequeathed 100 shares of stock of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company. To his wife he 
bequeathed all his household furniture and personal ef- 
fects, including his library of general literature.*”* 

The beautiful home belonging to Dr. White has long 
been a land mark in Morgantown, made even more spacious 
by the large lawn surrounding it. Until quite recently, 
when the University took over the estate, it resembled a 
small farm in the center of the city, since there stood upon 
it for many years a shed in which were kept various 
utensils used for keeping up the grounds, and as a shelter 
and feed-place for some cows kept by Dr. White on these 
grounds. On several occasions attempts were made on the 
part of individuals or groups to secure lots from this choice 
tract. Several gesture’s were made by church groups to 
secure lots from this coveted tract for the erection of 
churches, of which some were successful, particularly on 
the High Street extension to the rear of the present li- 
brary. Likewise, the University had long wanted these 
grounds in order that they might extend the rapidly grow- 
ing institution, and seeing less likelihood, as time went 
on, they made repeated appeals to the State Board of 
Control for an appropriation which would make this pos- 
sible. This was set forth in the annual report of Presi- 
dent Frank B. Trotter in 1919 to the State Board of 


Control :*7* 


Considering the growth of the University in the last decade 
and its prospect for the future and the consequent need for 
many new buildings, all available land adjacent the campus 
should be purchased. I, therefore, renew my recommenda- 


Ibid. 
. Lewis Williams, August 5, 1936. 
Cr virgisis State Board of Control, Sixth Biennial Report (1920) V, Part 
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tion that provision be made for the purchase of the White 
property. Dr. White has kept this 4% acres intact for many 
years, awaiting the time when the State could purchase it 
and now offers it at a price less than it would bring on the 
open market for resident property. I cannot too strongly in- 
sists on the appropriation of $125,000 for this purpose. 


As in evidence by the next message by the President 


of the University in 1920 the purchase was made :*"’ 


The I. C. White property, consisting of 4.5033 acres, adjacent 
to the University grounds, has been purchased at a cost of 
$130,000. This is a very valuabie addition to the equipment, 
and was essential to the future growth of the University. 


While the construction was started shortly thereafter 
on the present Chemistry Building, and the new Library, 
Dr. White retained the right of occupying the White resi- 
dence during the remaining years of his life, which he 
Oe 

July 27, 1872, recorded the marriage of Dr. White and 
Miss Emily McClane Shay, daughter of the late James 
Shay, who served at one time as postmaster of Morgantown, 
as was mentioned elsewhere in this sketch. She died on 
November 24, 1874, as a result of puerperal fever. From 
this marriage was born one child, Emily McClane White, 
who later became the wife of Dr. R. W. Fisher, of Mor- 
gantown. She died in 1924. The marriage of Dr. White 
and Miss Mary Moorehead, daughter of Henderson H. 
Moorehead of New Castle, Pennsylvania, occurred De- 
cember 4, 1878, and of this union were born five children: 
Nell Moorehead is the wife of C. W. Maxwell of Elkins 
West Virginia; Fanny Russell is the wife of H. P. Bright- 
well of Charleston, West Virginia; Edith Nina Miller 
became the wife of K. L. Kithil, of Denver, West Vir- 
ginia, and is now deceased; Charles Stevenson White, the 
only son, resides in New York, where he is purchasing 
agent for the New York Central Railroad, the maiden 


"1 bid. 
8 J. Lewis Williams, op. cit. 
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name of his wife having been Helen Tood; and Mary 
Gertrude is the wife of E. R. Wise of Cleveland, Ohio.*” 

‘His second wife passed away in 1922, and in 1925 he 
married Mrs. Julia Posten Wildman, who survives him, 
having remarried since that time. Since Dr. White’s death 
she has spent much of her time in California, but is living 
in Morgantown at the present time.” 

Dr. White, who was seventy-nine years of age at the 
time of his death, fully retained the plentitude of his 
powers, both mental and physical, to the last. He took 
pride in having nineteen grand-children and one great- 
grandchild, which was born September 30, nog nee 

An active field geologist is not supposed to have much 
time for the joys of family life, and especially one who 
made both South and North America his workshop, but 
Dr. White’s great pride and pleasure was in his family. 
To his grandchildren he was an object of worship.*” 

Teacher, “rechercheur,” writer, scholar, scientist, or- 
ganizer, business man, excellent in every calling, his crown- 
ing distinction, aside from his several contributions to 
knowledge, was his great service to the State, and to the 
subsequent development of the industries in ig sole 
thought and acted on a high ethical plane. He had always 
the instincts of a scientist, the acumen of a business man, 
and with it all the unselfishness of a good citizen. He ac- 
cumulated wealth and used it wisely.*”* 

As a deserved recognition of one of the State’s greatest 
men, The West Virginia Review chose to dedicate its first 
publication, which appeared in 1923, to Dr. White, and 
nominated him as, “The Grand Old Man of West Vir- 
ginia.””*”° . 

It is edifying in this modern era to find his career was — 
untouched. Throughout an exceptionally long period of 


si9 Shawkey, op. cit., Ill, p. 205. 

20 Citing Rufus A. West, as of August 5, 1936. 

321 Keyes, op. cit., p. 6; Shawkey, op. cit., III, p. 305. 
329 Fairchild, op. cit., p. 134. 

223 Keyes, op. cit., Dp. 2. 

3% Shawkey, op. cit., Il, pD. 362. 

32% Teter, op. cit., p. 7. 
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service his name stood for all that was desirable in a man 
of his achievements.**® Hundreds of years after Dr. I. C. 
White is dead, the volumes containing his geological survey 
of West Virginia will: be consulted. The monument he 
has erected will endure for generations. This internation- 
ally known scientist will be remembered because he ren- 
dered an unselfish service to his native State.°” In him 
the State had a most outstanding citizen, the foremost 
American pioneer in the science of geology, a benefactor 
of West Virginia University, and the constancy of his 
name, his works and his influence can never be lost. 


* The Athenaeum, November 29, 1929 
© Teter, op. oit., p. 8. oh 


Early Iron Industry in the 
Cheat Mountains 


By James R. MorELAND 


Maturity has brought serenity to Cheat Lake. The tur- 
bulent youth of its headwaters has become sweeping, grace- 
ful dignity. The waters have become regal and reserved. 
Sentinel-like, the hills keep their posts, benign and toler- 
ant, hoarding for themselves the story which they alone 
know, a story reaching far down the corridors of time 
and veiled in the mists of the years. 

Swiftly has time raced on, and swiftly has the past 
receded. Where there was once the hum and hive of 
industry, there are now only the forest and vestigial prom- 
inences, stones which mark the resting place of that which 
has been. Once blast furnaces sent their hot breath to the 
skies, and lighted up the countryside with their labors. 
Now the chance finding of one stone piled on another, 
held in place by crumbling mortar, tells the earnest seeker 
their former place. 

Less than a century ago, a city took root here. Its 
population was four times that of its neighbor, Morgan- 
town,! which at that time was in the fifty-seventh year of 
its corporate existence. The macadamized streets of the 
new town scaled the hills and dipped into the valleys. 
Permanence was promised the city in the construction of 
water works. Iron smelted in its furnaces had a national 
market and played its part in maintaining American in- 
dependence. Cannon balls into which the iron was manu- 
factured battered British hulls on Lake Erie and tore into 
the British ranks at New Orleans in 1815. 

But circumstance intervened, and because roads went 
where political expediency dictated, because railroads 


1 Samuel F. Wiley, History of Monongavia County (1883), p. 255. 
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found a policy of opportunism to be practical, and as new, 
more valuable iron deposits yielded to the pioneering of 
the restless, this thriving community went into decadence, 
and progress passed it by. It was a city in 1840; it is a 
wilderness in 1946. That is the epitaph of the early iron 
industry in the Cheat Mountains of Monongalia County. 

When the iron industry in that section started is un- 
known. Under the Ordinance of 1763, the lands west of 
the Allegheny Mountains were declared to belong to the 
Indians and were closed to settlement. But with the sign- 
ing of the treaty with the Indians at Fort Stanwix in 
1768, the territory between the mountains and the Ohio 
River was thrown open to settlement, and a considerable 
influx of pioneers followed in 1769.” Those settlers were 
a hardy folk, and resourceful in supplying their own needs. 
Before 1800 they had a powder mill on Quarry Run. They 
supplied many of their wants from the primeval forest. 
But their one need which nature did not supply was iron, 
for tools, for implements, and for other uses where wood 
and leather did not suffice. At first salt and iron had 
to be laboriously packed across the mountains, and conse- 
quently were expensive. 

One can well imagine the excitement created in 1789 
by the news that iron was being smelted at the new Alliance 
Furnace just built in what is now Fayette County, Penn- 
sylvania, though until that time supposed to be a part of 
Monongalia County. In the year 1789 the Alliance Fur- 
nace was built and prepared for blast by Turnbull, Marmie 
and Company. It is said to have produced the first iron 
made west of the Allegheny Mountains.* 

Due to the destruction of the records of Monongalia 
County by fire in 1796, it is impossible now to tell where 
the first iron was made in Monongalia County, or who. 
made it. But public records do disclose that a three- 
fourths interest in a two-hundred-acre tract of land on 


Ibid., p. 669. 
° Ibid., p. 255; Ellis, History of Fayette County, Pennsylwania, (1882), p. 233. 
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Quarry Run, not far from the old powder mill and de- 
scribed as being the tract on which the Pleasant Furnace 
was situated, was conveyed November 28, 1798, by John 
R. Armstead to John Davis,’ Henry Dering, Jr.,° and 
Isaac Hite Williams.® With that interest in the tract went 
also a like interest in the Pleasant Furnace. How long 
the furnace had been in operation is not known, but from 
that deed we do know that it was in existence on that date. 

In 1808 Samuel Jackson of Washington Township, 
Fayette County, Pennsylvania, established a nail factory 
at Ice’s Ferry in connection with his flour mill, which 
had been built about 1800. Until the waters of Cheat 
River were impounded by the West Penn Electric Com- 
pany’s State Line Dam some time in the year 1926, ruins 
of the old mill and of the iron works were still visible 
about one-half mile below the present Ice’s Ferry Bridge 
across Cheat Lake. 

That the old Jackson Iron Works, known also as the 
Laurel Iron Works,’ played an important part in the de- 
velopment of the western country is beyond dispute.* In 
1812 several tons of ship rails and pig iron from the Pleas- 
ant Furnace and the Jackson Iron Works were shipped by 
boat and probably by dugout canoe down the river to Pitts- 
burgh and up the Beaver River, where it was portaged 
across to Lake Erie. There it was used by Commodore 
Oliver Hazard Perry, the naval hero, in the construction 
of his squadron of small vessels.” That squadron, headed 
by the Lawrence and the V tagara, gave excellent account 
of itself in the famous Battle of Lake Erie on September 
15, 1813, when Commodore Perry sent the laconic mes- 
sage, ‘We have met the enemy and they are ours.” Nat- 
urally, a certain amount of iron was necessary for the 


4 James Morton Callahan, History of the Making of Morgantown (West Virginia 
University Studies in History, 1926), pp. 107, 132. 

5 Ibid., pp. 69, 85. 

6 Ibid., pp. 70, 114. 

7 The original iron works was probably known first as Jackson’s Iron Works. It 
was known at one time or another as Laurel Iron Works, Pridevale Iron 
Works, Monongalia Iron Works, etc., depending on the ownership at the 
time. Those names all referred to the same plant. 
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construction of those vessels as well as for cannon and 
shot, and that required iron had to be secured from the 
few crude blast furnaces west of the Alleghenies, or else 
by laborious packing from the eastern seacoast. 

The following year another shipment from the Jackson 
Iron Works was taken on down the river to New Orleans 
and made into cannon balls for General Jackson, to be 
used by him in his great victory over the British on Jan- 
uary 8, 1815.%° 

Whatever may have been the means of those first ship- 
ments, at a very early date the Jacksons established a boat 
yard at the mouth of Quarry Run, where flatboats about 
thirty feet long and fourteen feet wide were built. From 
Quarry Run the boats were floated down and across the 
river to what is now Rockley, where the cooper’s shop 
was located. There the boats were loaded with empty 
kegs and floated on to the iron works at Ice’s Ferry. Here 
the kegs were filled with nails and the boatload of the 
finished product was floated out on the first rise of the 
river. River transportation on the rocky Cheat was un- 
certain and hazardous. The boats were never brought 
back, but were sold with the cargo.* About 1845 a small 
river steamboat, the Lady Ellicott, was built at Ice’s Ferry, 
but its operation on Cheat River was not successful. 

In those early days there was little American currency. 
Most sales and purchases were upon a barter basis. The 
few coins that were in use in the Monongahela Valley 
were Spanish pieces brought back from New Orleans, dur- 
ing its Spanish ownership, by the pioneers who had en- 
gaged in trade with that seaport by the long water route 
in preference to the shorter but more difficult one by pack 
animal across the mountains to Winchester, Cumberland, 
and other eastern trading points. 

Ellis’s History of Fayette County quotes one of the 
early Fayette County iron masters as telling how in those 


10 Tbid. 
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days iron was cast into useful articles, hauled to the river, 
and traded for grain, corn, whisky, and other produce 
along the way, and how all of these were then floated to 
New Orleans and traded for rum, molasses, and sugar, 
which were shipped by sea to Baltimore where they were 
sold. With the proceeds, salt, groceries, clothing, and 
other necessary merchandise were purchased and shipped 
by pack animal or Conestoga wagon across the mountain 
and home by way of the National Pike. The old iron 
master said that such a journey had taken three years, 
and that during the entire three years he had handled 
in actual money less than ten dollars. 

In Monongalia County other iron works were springing 
up. Robert and Alexander Hawthorn had another nail 
factory on Aaron’s Creek even closer to Morgantown than 
Jackson’s nail mill at Ice’s Ferry. 

Some of the old-timers have left the record that farmers 
in dealing for live stock often quoted their prices in the 
value of nails, that nails passed readily in lieu of cur- 
rency, and that some of the more thrifty acquired no in- 
considerable quantities of nails as a result of their barter- 
ing. But in 1822 Josiah Jackson, who had succeeded his 
father, Samuel Jackson, in the ownership and manage- 
ment of the Laurel Iron Works, put in a nail-cutting 
machine, which manufactured cut nails instead of the old 
wrought-iron nails.” The change threw many people out 
of employment and greatly reduced the value of nails. 
This is the first instance we have of currency inflation. 
Those thrifty farmers who had acquired hoards of wrought- 
iron nails suffered greatly. Some even became insolvent 
because of the competition of the newly invented cut nails, 
which could be manufactured so much more cheaply. 

It would be interesting to know at what speed a good 
blacksmith or nail-maker could make even a keg of 
nails by hand by the laborious process of each time heat- 
ing his piece of iron, cutting off the required amount, re- 
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heating the iron cut off, and pounding it into the desired 
shape and size of the nail ready, for use. The records 
of an old chancery suit show that the shipments out of 
Laurel Iron Works were by the boatload; that at a slightly 
later date one shipment of 13,410 pounds was delivered 
by Josiah Jackson to his factory in Cincinnati; and that 
those nails were sold at wholesale at twelve cents a pound 
for the larger sizes and sixteen cents a pound for the 
small three-penny size. The manufacture of that one 
shipment must have involved an enormous amount of hand 
labor. Yet the records show that that shipment was not 
unusual and that others were made shortly before and after 
the one we have mentioned. 

Not only did Josiah Jackson manufacture nails, but 
he also manufactured other articles. There were, during 
his ownership, or later, a gristmill, a stove foundry, wagon 
shops, blacksmith shops, rolling mill, puddling mill, split- 
ting mill and boiling plant, all located at Ice’s Ferry. 
Near by was the large Anna Furnace,” and farther up 
in the mountain were Pleasant, Woodgrove,"* and Henry 
Clay furnaces."° These plants were all connected by a 
tramway.'© The routes of this tramway could not be 
improved upon a hundred years later when timbering 
operations necessitated constructing railways over the same 
territory to get out the timber still standing on the furnace 
lands. There were about fifteen miles of those routes, well 
located and graded with wooden rails and ties. The rails 
were fastened into notches in the ties and held in place by 
wooden wedges. At a later time iron straps were nailed 
on those rails. Wood was abundant, but pig iron was 


18 Tbid., pp. 256-257. 
14 Ibid., p. 246. 


18 Witness John L. Johnston in the Chancery cause of Chess et al 
Land and Lumber Company, 1909-1912; Also witness William ‘Suite 4 
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of the National Pike or U. S. Route No. 40. Moses Shepard of Elmgrove 
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worth one hundred dollars a ton, so that at first the only 
part of the tramroad and cars made of iron was the car 
wheels. Even the axles were made of wood. Horses 
furnished the motive power. 

Josiah Jackson acquired numerous tracts of mountain 
land in order to provide a reserve of virgin timber for 
charcoal, which was exclusively used as fuel, and in order 
to search out the larger veins or pockets of carbonate ore. 
On April 1, 1836, Jackson sold his iron works, the Pleas- 
ant Furnace, and the more recently constructed Wood- 
grove Furnace, which he had built about 1822 in order 
to increase his supply of raw material, to John Tassy, 
Samuel Church, John Bissell, Leonard Lamb, and Wil- 
liam Morrison for $25,000; and combinations, trusts, and 
big business began to figure in the enterprise."’ 

Those family names are all famous in the local iron 
industry. Most of the owners and employers were New 
Englanders who knew something of iron manufacture. 
Leonard Lamb was the grandfather of the late Senator 
Clarence W. Watson of Fairmont. The new owners con- 
ducted the business as Tassy, Morrison and Company.” 
During their ownership the acreage of land was increased 
to fourteen thousand acres, the Henry Clay Furnace was 
built, and the rolling mill, puddling mill and boiling 
furnace were enlarged and perfected. In 1839 Tassy, 
Morrison and Company conveyed all of their holdings 
to Evans T. Ellicott and Andrew Ellicott for a consider- 
ation of $92,000 and the iron industry in Cheat Mountains 
entered upon its greatest development.” In 1845 the Anna 
Furnace,” with a production of about ten tons a day, was 
built. 

Near the Anna Furnace and the Laurel Iron Works, 
just north of Ice’s Ferry across Cheat River, was the town 
in which the employees lived. Its streets were paved with 


1 Monongalia County Deed Book, No. 13, O.S., p. 139. 

18 Ibid., No. 14, O.S., p. 236. 

1 Wiley, Monongalia County, PD. 258. 

20 The Anna Furnace was named for Mrs. Harris Anna Ellicott, wife of Evans T. 
Ellicott, head of the Company—conference with Thomas Ray Dille, of the 
Morgantown Bar. 
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slag from the Anna Furnace. A reservoir in the near-by 
mountain provided water, and a flume conveyed it to the 
town and factories. It is reliably said that in 1840 the 
Ellicotts. and their Monongalia Iron Works” employed 
seventeen hundred men and that three thousand people 
were dependent upon the works for their living. 

Those who know the ruins of the Henry Clay Furnace 
as the mecca for hiking parties during recent years will 
be surprised to learn that that isolated furnace, with no 
one now living within several miles of it, was once the 
center of a community of over one hundred dwellings 
with a store, a church, and a schoolhouse, and that the one 
furnace afforded employment for several hundred men. 
All of the houses and buildings are gone. Some of their 
foundation stones are all that remain to mark their loca- 
tion. The remains of the furnace and ore yard and some 
stone walls are all that survive of that once prosperous 
furnace.” 

It is said that during the Whig Campaign of 1840, 
nearly two thousand iron workers and their families pa- 
raded through the streets of Morgantown, enlivening the 
campaign with their shouts and cheers, strewing nails as 
souvenirs along the highway, and creating a celebration 
which was long remembered by the inhabitants of the 
then sleepy little town of Morgantown.** Although Mor- 
gantown was then the county seat, Laurel Iron Works 
was the industrial center and metropolis of the valley, 
and I doubt that the town of Morgantown contained 
more than a fourth as many inhabitants as there were in 
the parade. 

Reference has been made to the skill and ingenuity of 
the pioneers and particularly of those who were attracted 
by the iron industry. When some of the old foundations 
were destroyed in clearing the land for impounding the 
waters of Cheat River by the hydroelectric dam on the 
% Acts of the Virginia Assembly, (1841-42), March 12, 1842, p. 106. 
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state line, some ten miles farther down the stream, an 
excellent quality of hydraulic cement was discovered to 
have been used in those early days, constituting, so far 
as is known, the first use of Portland cement in the United 
States—if, in fact, it had then been used at Portland, 
England, where it is supposed to have been invented.”* 

Some of the blast and heating furnaces were operated 
with cold and warm blasts generated at first by water and 
later by steam. One of the first warm-blast furnaces in 
the United States was that at Woodgrove on a part of 
the present forest reserve and game refuge. With the 
crude furnaces of the day, a hot blast as we know it now, 
was impossible of operations, but the warm blast of the 
1830’s and 40’s was a great improvement over the cold 
blast which was first used at the Pleasant Furnace. It 
was many years afterwards that the Bessemer acid pro- 
cess of iron and steel manufacture was invented. 

The furnaces on Cheat Mountain played a very distinct 
part in the development of the western country. Even as 
late as 1860 Chess and Smyth, Pittsburgh nail and tack 
manufacturers, acquired the Cheat Mountain property as 
a source of raw material for the thriving nail and tack 
industry, which they conducted in that city.” Other iron 
works than those on the site of the new forest reserve and 
game refuge were built. Before 1800 Samuel Hanway 
had built a forge and iron works on Decker’s Creek at 
what to this day is known as Rock Forge.” William 
Salyards built Clinton Furnace about 1846.%% In Preston 
County Walter Carlisle, George Hardman, and Harrison 
Hagans were engaging in the iron industry with Green- 
ville, Valley, and Virginia Furnaces on the east side of — 
Cheat River,?® as well as Irondale near Independence in 
the southwest section of the county.** Irondale was later 


25 Professor William S. Downs, West Virginia University, made this statement at a 
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acquired by Count Felix Nemegyei, a colorful Austrian 
nobleman of either Polish or Hungarian descent, who 
kept his Irondale Furnace in operation until nearly the 
turn of the century.” 

Both Nemegyei at Irondale and Hagans at Virginia 
on Muddy Creek hauled their pig iron to the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad and thus secured the advantage of a 
broader market. Hagans is reputed to have paid his team- 
sters by the ton, weighed at the furnace. As the teamsters 
had a long, hard pull up the mountain to what is now 
Terra Alta, they were in the habit of throwing off part 
of their load on the way, which, much to Hagans’ annoy- 
ance, caused numerous claims of shortage in weight. 

Count Nemegyei sought to interest Morgantown busi- 
ness men in the construction of the Iron Valley and Mor- 
gantown Railroad. When the construction was inclined 
to drag, he would come to Morgantown and invite some 
of the business men to go with him on a tour of inspection. 
On these trips he always brought a big black flask of 
liquor for their comfort. The inspection trips became 
known as the “black bottle” trips, and the railroad was 
in consequence known for many years as the “Black Bottle 
Railroad.”’*” 

At the Anna Furnace on Cheat River an effort was 
made to burn coke instead of charcoal, and this furnace 
became one of the first successful coke-burning blast fur- 
naces in the United States.** But the coal found in that 
neighborhood was not of the quality which was already 
being coked in the famous Connelsville region fifty miles 
to the north. 

The iron ores of Cheat Mountain were all carbonate 
ores, found in pockets or ledges, all excellent in quality 
but not available for quantity production as are the hem- 
atite ores of the upperlake region, which became available 
by the opening of the Sault Sainte Marie Canal about 
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1856.34 With cheap water transportation thus afforded, 
with whole mountains of hematite ore ready to be scooped 
up by steam shovels and loaded in ships, it was only 
natural that Pittsburgh, as the common meeting ground 
for ores from the north and coke from the south, should 
supplant Cheat Mountain as the iron center of the western 
country.*° 

Transportation became a great problem at the Cheat 
Mountain furnaces. Pittsburgh had water transportation, 
and therefore could easily ship products before the rail- 
roads were built. Before the coming of the railroads, the 
Cheat furnaces depended upon the National Pike, which 
was started in 1806 and substantially completed in 1818." 
It is said that the old pike’s location was moved north so as 
to go through the town of Washington, Pennsylvania, upon 
Albert Gallatin’s assurance that to adopt that location 
meant a change of two thousand votes." Again the Cheat 
Mountain region suffered a great blow when the Win- 
chester and Northwestern Turnpike was moved from the 
original location as selected by Colonel Claudius Crozet, 
and moved farther south at the insistence of Clarksburg 
and Parkersburg, because Colonel Crozet’s location was 
too close to the Pennsylvania state line and was too nearly 
parallel with the National Pike.* 

Thus the iron industry in the Cheat section found itself 
between two great highways, but too far from either to 
make wagon shipments. To dispose of their products, 
they were dependent solely upon local consumption and 
such river transportation as the Cheat River afforded. The 
statement is reliably made that during Colonel Crozet’s 
administration as chief road engineer of Virginia, about — 
1830, there were more miles of hard-surfaced macadam 


% G, P. Grimley, West Virginia Corregneas Survey, pp. 116, 121. 
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roads in what is now West Virginia, than there are hard- 
surfaced roads within the present confines of the State. 
Colonel Crozet was a great location engineer, but politics 
prompted the location of his Northwestern Turnpike and 
compelled him to change its course from the natural one 
which he had selected. 

The greatest blow of all to the Cheat Mountain iron 
industry, however, was that the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road passed it by. Colonel H. B. Latrobe, the chief en- 
gineer, had selected a route to the north of Oakland, Mary- 
land, down Big Sandy Creek, across Cheat River and down 
Decker’s Creek, through Morgantown, up the Monongahela 
River to Buffalo Creek, thence, with that stream west to 
its headwaters, and down Graves Creek to the Ohio River. 
His first preference had been to follow down Cheat River 
and up Dunkard Creek, but that would have gone through 
Pennsylvania, and the farmers of southwestern Pennsyl- 
vania had sufficient political influence, led as they were 
by General Henry W. Beeson of Uniontown, to prevent 
the General Assembly of Pennsylvania from granting the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad a charter to go through that 
commonwealth.” 

In an impassioned address before the Assembly, General 
Beeson, with all the eloquence at his command, showed 
how the railroad would ruin southwestern Pennsylvania. 
He gave statistical information as to the number of horses 
and of people directly and indirectly employed on the 
National Pike, the amount of hay, grain, and foodstuffs 
for the live stock and the amount of pork, poultry, and 
other food consumed by the travelers and those employed 
on the National Pike, and he successfully convinced the 
Assembly that the railroad would mean devastation to 
southwestern Pennsylvania.*° 

There were some people of the same prejudice even in 
Monongalia County, but the zeal here did not go quite 
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to the same extreme as in Maryland. There, through the 
efforts of those connected with the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal, in which the state of Maryland had heavy financial 
interests, both in order to protect those interests and to 
prevent the scaring of the horses by the steam locomotives 
along the canal tow path, the Legislature required the 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad to build a solid board fence 
between the tracks and the canal wherever the railroad 
and the canal were in sight of each other.” 

But Colonel Latrobe did not dictate the location of the 
railroad, for the financing of the road was the big problem. 
The Irish could build it if only the funds could be secured. 
Reliance was largely placed on state aid, and upon its 
location and operation the legislators imposed burdensome 
restrictions which had to be accepted. 

Consequently, Thomas Haymond in 1847 exerted his 
political influence, as a member of the Virginia Assembly 
from Marion County, for an’ amendment to the bill then 
pending, permitting the construction of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, specifying that the road must run within 
three miles of the mouth of Three Fork Creek. He well 
knew that if the road was to enter the Monongahela Val- 
ley south of his home town of Fairmont, instead of north 
of that town, to reach Buffalo Creek, the largest stream 
entering the Monongahela from the west, and the most 
practical route for its location to the west, it would then 
be impossible to construct the road otherwise than through 
Fairmont. He knew that, if the road was to be built down 
Decker’s Creek and up the Monongahela River to Buffalo 
Creek, Fairmont would be about three miles off the new 
railroad.” 

Unlike many people, he had faith in its advantages and 
wanted his home town to benefit by its construction through 
Fairmont. Mr. Haymond had made a fortune in the Cheat 
Mountain iron industry, but he had sold out to Tassy, 
Morrison, and Company prior to the time he was in the 
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Legislature, and in 1847 was more interested in Fairmont 
than in the iron industry.” 

From this point on, the decline was marked and steady. 
Isolated between the two great highways which ran to the 
north and south of it and separated from the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad by a long team haul, the iron industry 
languished and died. The experienced workers emigrated 
to the Pittsburgh and the Great Lakes areas to follow 
their trade. Those who remained turned to farming and 
other agricultural pursuits. Others took up the trek where 
their grandfathers had left off and joined those who went 
to the west. A stranded community at first, the old iron 
center soon became a forgotten community, and then no 
community at all. 

Slowly the forests reclaimed their own. Patiently and 
inexorably Mother Nature set about obliterating the handi- 
work of her children, and, crooning a lullaby of time, lulled 
to sleep her thriving youngster. Retrospect replaced pros- 
pect, and soon the early iron industry in the Cheat Moun- 
tains lived in memory alone, to be recalled by the renewed 
interest in that region occasioned by the purchase of that 
area by the State of West Virginia for a forest reserve 
and game refuge, in 1936. 

In miniature, the life cycle of early industry in the 
United States was reproduced here. It was again the old, 
old story of a new pioneering, that in science and inven- 
tion, meeting and overcoming the pioneering in settlement. 
Progress and decline, antithetical as they may be, went 
hand in hand across the Cheat Mountains. The hum of 
wheels on hard-surfaced roads and the whistle of loco- 
motives in the distance sounded the requiem of an industry, 
and, enveloped in a shroud of time, the early iron industry 
in the Cheat Mountains was laid to rest. 

So the forest has covered again the places where men 
toiled and lived and loved and died, and the greenbrier 
and the wild grape vine have tangled the old trails. 


* Ibid. 


West Virginians in the 
American Revolution 


Assembled and Edited by ROSS B. JOHNSTON 


The sources of this material are from the files of the Pension Office at Washing- 
ton, from various county records, from notes of patriotic societies, principally the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, Sons of the American Revolution, Sons of the 
Revolution, and from a large miscellaneous group of published and private sources. 
Corrections and additions to this list will receive the careful attention of the editor. 


TUCKER, JOHN 
Service—Virginia Va. No. 5058 No. S. 6274 
Enlisted in Monongalia County, Virginia, in the spring of 1777, as a 
private under Captain Booth in a regiment of the Virginia Line, com- 
manded by Colonel John Evans, and was engaged on duties at forts and 
outposts between the Ohio and Monongahela Rivers. Found the body of 
Mrs. Grigsby, a victim of the Indians, along Ten Mile Creek. Saw Miss 
Coon killed by the Indians at Coon’s Fort in what is now Marion County, 
West Virginia. Was present when Mr. Woodfield and Mr. Miller were 
killed by the savages a short distance from Fort Kerns, at what is now 
Morgantown. Was granted a pension in Harrison County, Virginia, in 
1833. 


TUCKER, THOMAS 
Service—Virginia Va. No. 12588 No. S. 7762 

Born in Pocahontas, then Cumberland County, Virginia, in 1755. There 
enlisted in 1781 and served nine months as a private under Captains 
Hughes, Patterson, Crump, Holcomb, and Goods, and Major Tucker, 
Colonel Beverly Randolph, and General Lawson. Fought at Guilford 
Courthouse. 

Soldier received pension in 1833 in Pocahontas County, Virginia. His 
widow, Frances, applied for pension in Cartersville, Cumberland County, 
Virginia, in 1845. Supporting data was filed in this case by Wade and 
Hezekiah Mosby, Edward Watkins, the Rev. Francis Lowry, and Joseph 


Mathews. 


TUNISIN, GARRET (Surgeon) 

Practiced medicine in Shepherdstown in 1773, and there enlisted in 
Captain Stephenson’s company of riflemen as a surgeon in June, 1775. 
Marched to Boston and also served the companies of Morgan, Cresap and 
Price. Escaped capture at Fort Washington and served to the end of the 
war. He later returned to his early home in New Jersey. 
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TURLEY, JAMES 
Service—Virginia Va. No. 15372 and 23987 No. S. 11585 
Born in Pennsylvania. Enlisted as a private, in the company of Cap- 
tain Cummins in Colonel Joseph Crockett’s Virginia Regiment, while 
living in Bedford County, near Lynchburg, Virginia, and was under Cap- 
tain John Chapman in Clark’s Illinois Expedition. Received pension in 
Cabell County, Virginia, in 1834, at the age of 80. He died in 1838 near 
Ona, Cabell County. 


TURNER, JOSEPH 
Enlisted in the Revolutionary Army from Shepherdstown. 


TURNER, THOMAS (Captain) 

First volunteered in Captain William Morgan’s company. In 1776-77, 
was promoted to captain. Married Sallie Swearingen, sister of Colonel 
Joseph Swearingen. He was still living in Berkeley County in 1797. 


UNSELD, HENRY 
Enlisted in the Revolutionary Army at Shepherdstown as a private 
soldier. 


VANANSDELL, CORNELIUS 
Service—New Jersey and Virginia Va. No. 16801 No. S. 15691 
Born in Somerset County, New Jersey, December 3, 1758. Entered 
service in New Jersey in 1776; spent two weeks at Staten Island under 
Captain Cornelius Lott; one month on the River Raritan under Captain 
Easty; one month at Amboy under Peter Travers; one month at Elizabeth- 
town under David S. Comp. Enlisted for Hugh Bathin of Augusta County, 
to which place he had moved in 1780, and served under Captain John 
McCoy, Captain Peter Hull and Commander Samuel Mathews. 
Received pension in Greenbrier County, Virginia, 1832. Supporting 
data filed by Thomas Blake, James Gregory, and James Acheson. Died 
in Lawrence County, Ohio, April 28, 1841. 


VANASDAL, JOHN 

Service—New Jersey Va. No. 23403 No. S. 11611 
Born, September 25, 1763, Somerset County, New Jersey, where he 

enlisted in 1776 as a musician under Captain Vanbright in New Jersey 

regiment under Colonel Nelson. Was in the battle of Monmouth. 
Received pension in Brooke County, Virginia, in 1834. Supporting data 

filed by Edward Smith, Mose Congleton, and Thomas Peterson. 


VANDEL, ABRAHAM 

Service—New York Va. No. 23256 No. S. 9496 
Born, October 18, 1758, Duchess County, New York. Enlisted as a 

private in Orange County, New York, March 1, 1776, and served two 

years as a private under Captains Wiezner and W. Blaine in New York 

and Virginia regiments under Isaac Nichols and General Clinton. In 

1783, moved to Rockingham County, Virginia. Helped build Fort Con- 
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stitution on Hudson River; marched to New York and joined General 
Washington’s army. Was engaged in battles of Long Island and White 
Plains. His division under Major General Heath marched to Peekskill 
after the battle of White Plains and his company was discharged as it 
was greatly reduced in numbers. He reenlisted, January 10, 1777, under 
Captain John Woods in Colonel McLaughlin’s Regiment. In May he was 
a militiaman under Captains McCauley and Sheppard under Colonel Hay- 
thorne. Was stationed at Fort Montgomery when it was captured, but 
was absent from the fort so escaped capture. Helped construct fort at 
West Point. In 1779 was in Lord Sterling’s army and in 1780 and 1781 
was on guard duty. 


Applied for pension at Gauley Bridge, Fayette County, Virginia, in 
1833. Supporting data filed by William Morris, James Skaggs, Hiram Hill, 
and John Sammons. 


VANDIVER (VANDEVER), WILLIAM 
. Service—Virginia Va. No. 12567 No. S. 6308 
Born on the Shenandoah River in Frederick County, Virginia, March 
18, 1762; married Mary J. Vandiver; died in Hampshire County, Virginia, 
July 17, 1833. Enlisted in Hampshire County, May 1, 1781, under Cap- 
tain Thomas Anderson and served six months as a private under Major 
John Higgins and Colonel Joseph Neville. Soldier was granted pension 
in 1833 in Hampshire County. Supporting data submitted by John Vance, 
John Parsons, Thomas Welsh, Samuel Vandiver, and Jesse Monroe. 


VANGILDER, JACOB 
The grave of Jacob Vangilder, a Revolutionary War soldier, is in 
Mount Zion Cemetery, Marion County, West Virginia. 


VAN METER, HANCE (or Johannes) (Captain) 
Commanded a company of Berkeley County militia during the Revolu- 
tion. 


VANMETER, JACOB (Ensign) 

Sergeant in the Twelfth Virginia, January 14, 1777; regiment desig- 
nated the Eighth Virginia, September 14, 1778; ensign, September 8, 
1779. Retired January 1, 1781. 


VANMETER, JOHN (Captain) 

Born about 1738, the son of Henry Vanmeter, one of the first settlers 
west of the mountains. In 1771, he owned land at the site of Waynesburg, 
Greene County, Pennsylvania. Early in the Revolution, he commanded 
a company of rangers from Westmoreland. Later he settled in Brooke 
County, Virginia, where he died about 1803. During the Indian wars, 
his home was attacked by Indians, his wife and daughter killed, and one 
son, John, carried into captivity. He never returned to civilization. The 
elder John afterwards married Mrs. Jemima Bukey, mother of the cele- 
brated spy, Hezekiah Bukey. They lived on Short Creek, 
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VAN METER, JOHN (Major) 

Served in the Revolution as a captain in command of a company of 
militia. On October 10, 1780, he was sworn in as major of the militia from 
Berkeley County, Virginia. 


VANMETER, JOSEPH (Ensign) 
Service—Virginia Va. No. 23457 No. S. 16010 
Enlisted in Hampshire County, Virginia, in 1776 and served two years 
as sergeant and ensign under Lieutenants Hite and Williams and Captain 
William Vause in the Twelfth Virginia Regiment, commanded by Major 
Lyon, and Colonels Woods and Neville. Took part in the battles of Brandy- 
wine, Germantown, Monmouth, and Bluefield. Pension was granted the 
soldier in Hardy County, in 1834. 


VANMETRE, GARRETT (Colonel) 
Served as a colonel of Virginia militia in 1775 and 1776, and died in 
1788. 


VAUSE, (VOSS), WILLIAM (Captain) 


Captain, Twelfth Virginia, January 8, 1777; regiment designated the 
Highth Virginia, September 14, 1778; retired February 12, 1781. 

Before the Hampshire County Court, in 1833, William Inskeep testi- 
fied that Captain William Vause had served to the end of the Revolution. 
He had died several years previously, leaving the following children: 
William, Thomas, Solmon, and Jemimah Fox, and Theodosia Vause, 
widow. Jemimah Fox died, leaving Absalom, Vause, George, William G., 
Gabriel and Amos, Elizae (wife of Joseph Williams), Ann (wife of Isaac 
Inskeep), Rebecca, who died leaving an infant, William Fox Temple, 
Julian Fox, Rachel Fox, and Sarah (wife of Ebenezer McCullough). The 
affidavits of several heirs were received at the same time. Before the 
executive department of the State of Virginia, the heirs of William Vause 
were allowed land bounty for one year’s additional service as a captain 
in the Continental line, December 14, 1833, B. L. Wt. No. 7413. 


WOODELL (WADDLE), THOMAS (Sergeant) 


Service—Virginia Va. No. 16654 No. S. 11697 
In Mason County, Virginia, December 3, 1832, Thomas Woodell, or 
Waddle, aged 73, testified that he was born in Augusta County, Virginia, 
in 1759. In December, 1780, ha was drafted into the militia and marched 
under Captain Patterson to join General McIntosh, but before joining 
_ the main army, his father followed the company and provided a sub- 
stitute for him. He was again drafted under Captain Patterson and 
marched to Richmond, Fredericksburg, to Sandy Point, Portsmouth, ~ 
and Camp Carson where he spent the winter. He was under Colonel 
Mathews, Colonel Bowyer, and General Muhlenberg. He wag discharged 
and was again drafted, and served as a sergeant under Captain Dickey 
in the army of General Campbell. Supporting evidence in this case was 
submitted by Peter Peck, William Hawkins, and Isaac Robinson. 
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WADE, JOSEPH 

The grave of Joseph Wade, a veteran of the Revolutionary War, who 
died in 1778, is in Price Memorial Cemetery near Olive Church, Monon- 
galia County, West Virginia. 


WADF, GEORGE 

Service—Pennsylvania and Virginia Va. No. 129 No. S. 7829 
Applied for pension which was granted in Monongalia County, Vir- 

ginia, in 1833. It was suspended in 1835, but arrears were paid to his 

heirs in 1859. The soldier died, October 30, 1842. Supporting data was 

filed by Joseph Denune and Thomas Wade. 


WADE, HEZEKIAH 
Service—Pennsylvania and Virginia Va. No. 23034 No. W. 6387 

Born in Frederick County, Maryland, April 6, 1754, the son of Joseph 
Wade; died, November 23, 1834, in Tyler County, Virginia. Enlisted as 
an Indian spy in April, 1776, and served in Pennsylvania and Virginia 
militia. Among officers mentioned by him in application papers are 
Colonel McClain of Uniontown, Williamson of Boston, Zane of Wheeling, 
Brodhead of Fort Pitt, and Captains Davy, Lucas, Minor, Cochran, Wil- 
liamson, Mason and J. Ramsey. 

In 1778, Joseph Wade, his father, Jacob Stradler, Michael Kiddingler, 
James Piles, John McDaniels and others to a total of 18 were killed by 
Indians near Fort Stradler or Statler. Soldier was married in Tyler 
County, Virginia, June 15, 1785 to Rebecca Joseph, who was born October 
11, 1770. Proof of marriage is by family record and Mrs. Temperance 
Cochran and Mrs. Bolton, daughter of James Hamilin, and Nathan Joseph, 
aged seven, present at the marriage at his father’s home. The children 
were: William Joseph, George, Hezekiah, Joseph, John Joseph, (one son 
had died); Ruth Wade Young. Both soldier and his widow received 
pension. Supporting data was filed by Peter Bartrug, Jacob Bowman, and 
Nathan Joseph. 


WAGGONER, ANDREW, SR. (Major) 
Served in the Revolution and is buried at Christ Church, Bunker Hill, 


Berkeley County. 


WAGGONER, JOHN M. 
Service—Virginia Va. No. 12659 No. 7824 
Born at White Marsh, Pennsylvania, in 1752; married Hannay Keyles 
at Moorefield in 1793; died at Romney in 1843. Enlisted in 1778 and served 
as a ranger under Captain Owens Davy and Colonel Charles Martin; 
was drafted and served under Captain John Harness and Colonel Riddle 
in General McIntosh’s campaign, was at the siege and capture of Corn- 
wallis, and also served as an Indian spy under Edward Freeman. His 
pension application states that his family and home were destroyed by 
Indians in 1792. Soldier received pension in 1833, in Lewis County, Vir- 
ginia. Supporting data was filed by John Mitchell and others. 


WAGNER, JACOB 
Service—Pennsylvania Va. No. 12559 No. S. 6320 
Enlisted in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, in 1778 and served two 
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years under Captain Babskey in regiment commanded by Colonel Koovort, 
and served until 1781 in Pennsylvania, Virginia and South Carolina. Re- 
ceived pension in Preston County, Virginia, in 1833 aged 83. 


WAGNER, PHILIP 


Enlisted under Captain Stephenson. He was probably captured in the 
surrender of Fort Washington. 


WALDO, JOHN J. 


Service—New York Va. No. 5057 No. S. 6321 
Enlisted in Albany County, New York, in May, 1778, and served nearly 
nine months under Captains Thomas Brown and Haddock, under Major 
Abbott, Colonel Vanrensaaler, and General Williams. Received pension 
while living in Harrison County, Virginia, in 1832, at the age of 70. 


WALKER, JOSEPH 


Service—Pennsylvania Va. No. 16724 No. S. 11657 

Born in County Antrim, Ireland, 1753. Enlisted in Chester County, 
Pennsylvania, in March, 1776, and served under Lieutenant Finley, Cap- 
tains Stewart and Elton in the Third Pennsylvania Regiment, commanded 
by Colonels McGaw and Penrose. Took part in the battle of Brandywine. 

Received pension while living in Hardy County, in 1833. Soldier died, 
June 17, 1834. Supporting data was filed by William Heath, Charles 
Turler, and Major Joseph Neville. 


Service—Virginia Va. No. 23787 No. S. 18260 


Enlisted in New London, Bedford County, Virginia, July, 1776, and 
served under Captain William Campbell in regiment of Colonel William 
Christie. Discharged at Williamsburg, August 28, 1777. Drafted and 
served in Botetourt County, and spent six months under General Mc- 
Intosh on the western front. Was again drafted, and marched to James- 
town with General Lafayette’s army; marched to the Carolinas under 
Captain David May, joined the forces of William Preston, fought at the 
battle of Reedy Fork, under Major Joseph Cloyd and Colonel Williams. 

Received pension in 1834 in Logan County, Virginia, and died Decem- 
ber 1835, Supporting data filed by Julius Webb, Catherine Anderson, John 
Lowery, and the Rev. Sheldon Parker. 


WALKER, THOMAS 


Service—Virginia Va. No. 12394 No. S. 6339 

Born in Orange County, Virginia, December 18, 1763. Was drafted 
in Rockingham County, in 1779 at the age of sixteen under Captain 
Michael Conger, joined the army of General Muhlenberg, engaged in a 
skirmish at Great Bridge, then marched into North Carolina, but shortly 
afterwards returned to Virginia; was again drafted under Captain Richard 
Riggin and served under General Stephens; was discharged on account 
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of illness three days before the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown. 

Received pension in Monroe County, in 1833, and was paid to Septem- 
ber 4, 1839. Supporting data filed by Christian Peters, James A. Dunlap, 
Jacob Meadows, and John Peters. 


WALL, CHARLES 

Before the Greenbrier County, Virginia, Court, August 25, 1818, 
Charles Wall, aged 70, declared that he enlisted in Augusta County, 
Virginia, in 1778, in company commanded by Captain John Lewis in the 
Second Virginia Regiment, commanded by Colonel Brant and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Charles Dabney. Served three years and was discharged at 
Philadelphia after taking part in the battle of Monmouth, Stony Point, 
Jamestown, and the taking of Cornwallis at Yorktown. 


WALLS, GEORGE (Major) 

Commanded force of Berkeley County riflemen. In 1781, he wrote 
_ Thomas Jefferson that all of his company might reenlist for the duration 
of the war. 


WAMSLEY, DAVID 

Service—Virginia Va. No. 23024 No. S. 18669 
Born in Augusta County, Virginia, November 19, 1775. Enlisted as an 

Indian spy in Hampshire County, and served two years. Applied for 

pension in 1834 which was granted, but was suspended the following 

year. 


WAMSLEY, JAMES 
Service—Virginia Va. No. 16244 No. S. 6323 
Born in Augusta County, Virginia, March, 1764. Enlisted in Rock- 
ingham County, Virginia, (later Pendleton County), March 1, 1781, and 
served two years as an Indian spy under Captains Hamilton and Hull, 
Colonels Gamble and Mathews, and Generals Wayne and Nelson. Ap- 
plied for pension in Lewis County, Virginia, in 1833 which was sus- 
pended in 1836 as it was held that he had not had sufficient military 
service in the Revolution to entitle him to pension under the act of 
June 7, 1832. 


WAMSLEY, WILLIAM 
Service—Virginia Va. No. 12879 No. S. 7806 and B.L.Wt. 7159 
Born in Maryland in 1759. Enlisted in 1778 or 1779 in Virginia and 
served two years as a private under Lieutenant Robert Gamble and Cap- 
tain Stephen Young in the Virginia regiment under Major George Wailes 
or Wattes and Colonel J. Crockett under General George Rogers Clark. 
Pension was granted the soldier in Harrison County, Virginia, in 1833. 
Bounty land warrant for 200 acres was also issued to him. 


WANLESS, RALPH 
Before the Pocahontas County, Virginia, Court, August 7, 1832, Ralph 
Wanless, aged 75, testified that he was born in England and lived on 
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the Calf Pasture River in Augusta County, Virginia, when drafted for 
service in the Revolutionary War. Served under Captain McCoy; then 
served as an Indian spy under Captain George Poage at Clover Lick, 
now in Pocahontas County, West Virginia, and also served a time at 
Norfolk, Virginia. Names Jacob Lightner, George Gay, and Martin Dilley 
as persons who could testify for him. Supporting data is filed by Gay 
and Dilley. 


WARDSWORTH, (WADSWORTH) ROBERT 
Service—Continental Virginia Va. No. 5981 No. S. 41296 
Enlisted on the South Branch of the Potomac in March, 1776, and 
served as a private and guard to General Washington almost four years 
under Captain Westfall in the Eighth Virginia Regiment. Took part in 
the engagements at Charlestown, Brandywine, and Germantown. 
Received pension in Harrison County, Virginia, in 1819, at which 
time he was 68 years old. His children were Robert, 16; Mary, 15; Jesse, 
14; Rachel, 12; and Nancy, 10. Pension was discontinued in 1820 as 
having too much property but was resumed in 1821. 


WARE, MOSES 

Before the Randolph County, Virginia, Court, Robert Maxwell testi- 
fied that he saw in the possession of Jonathan Buffington, a military 
land warrant of 400 acres granted to Moses Ware for his military serv- 
ices (Revolution). With the said warrant was a bill of sale transferring 
land to Buffington and that the said warrant was lost when Buffington 
was “captivated” by the Indians. A new copy was ordered made and 
approved by the court. 


WARWICK, JACOB (Lieutenant) 

Jacob Warwick was born in 1743 in Augusta County, Virginia, and 
probably died on Jackson’s River near Warm Springs, Bath County, 
Virginia, in January, 1826. He lived for some years at Dunmore and 
Clover Lick, Pocahontas County, Virginia. He took part in the battle 
of Point Pleasant, and was a lieutenant in the Revolutionary Army 
under Captain Samuel Vance. 


WASHINGTON, SAMUEL (Colonel) 

Born November 16, 1734, in Westmoreland County, Virginia. He was 
living in Jefferson County, Virginia, during the Revolution, and died 
there in 1781. He was married to Anne Steptoe, who was born in 1737. 
One son, George Steptoe Washington, was born in 1773, and there may 
have been other children. He was a colonel of Virginia militia, 1775-1776, 
and served as aide-de-camp to his brother, General George Washington. 


WATKINS, STEPHEN 

Service—Maryland Va. No. 17705 No. W. 25852 and B.L.Wt.31735 
Enlisted in Maryland, May, 1776, and served until May, 1780, as a 

private under Captain Sellman in the Fourth Regiment, Maryland Line, 

commanded by Colonels Smith and Hall, under General Gish. Took part 
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in the battles of Long Island, White Plains and Monmouth. 

Married Sarah Miller, June 26, 1804, with the Rev. Robert Manley 
as minister. In 1820, the soldier’s age was 67, that of his wife 43, and 
their children: James, 16; Frances, 15; Arthur, 13; Thomas, 10; Stephen, 
8; Gasway, 6; Hannah, 3. Pension was granted the soldier in Monongalia 
County, Virginia, in 1820. There he died, February 12, 1839. His widow 
likewise received pension, and also bounty land warrant for 160 acres. 
She died, August 13 1855. Supporting data was filed by David Kinkaid, 
Isaac McDonald, William Oberfield, and William A. Freeze. 


WEBB, JOHN 

Service—Virginia Va. No. 6395 No. S. 41320 
Enlisted in Bath County, Virginia, in 1780 or 1781 and served as a 

private eighteen months under Captain Lansdale in the Second Virginia 

Regiment, commanded by Major Snead. Took part in the engagements at 

Camden, South Carolina, Siege of Ninety-Six, and Eutaw Springs. Re- 

ceived pension while living in Pocahontas County, Virginia, in 1819. 


WEEKLEY, THOMAS 
Service—Maryland Va. No. 12525 No. S. 6343 
Born, Frederick County, Maryland, 1754; died in Tyler County, Vir- 
ginia, November 27, 1843. Enlisted in Maryland, June 1, 1776, and served 
as a private twelve months under Captain Campbell in Maryland’s Fly- 
ing Camp contingent under Major Mantz, Colonels Griffin and Shryhock. 
Took part in the battle of York Island and White Plains. In January, 
777, substituted for John Thrasher under Captain Frazure, Major Sol 
Simpson, Colonel B. Johnson, and Lieutenant-Colonel Luckett. in 1778, 
served three months under Captain Sly and Colonel William Beattie. Re- 
ceived pension in Tyler County, Virginia, in 1833. Supporting data sub- 
mitted by Sam Wheeler, Thomas Wells, and Duckett Wells. 


WELLS, DUCKETT 
Service—Maryland Va. No. 12522 No. W. 4380 

Born, Frederick County, Maryland, March 22, 1752; resided there at 
the beginning of the Revolution; moved to Greene County, Pennsylvania, 
in 1778-79; and to Ohio County, Virginia, now Tyler County, Virginia, in 
1800. His records make interesting comment on the weather; Dry Year, 
1806; Wet Year, 1807; Hail, August 20, 1807; Locust Year, 1812; Great 
Drought, 1819; Sleet, March, 1820. 

Enlisted in Maryland in 1776 under Captain Frazure White in Mary- 
land regiment commanded by Colonel Johnson. Received pension in 
Tyler County, in 1833, and died there, April 13, 1833. Supporting data 
filed by Thomas Jones, William Wells, and Thomas Weekley. 

Married Sarah Lakin or Leakin, January 20, 1774, Frederick County, 
Maryland. She was born April 28, 1755, and after her husband’s death 
likewise received a pension. She died, February 17, 1848, at the age of 
88. Their children were as follows: Nancy, October 23, 1774; William, 
July 15, 1776; Abraham, July 20, 1778; Daniel, May 8, 1780; Thomas 
Duckett, April 11, 1782; Sarah, April 22, 1784; Deborah, July 23, 1786; 
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Richard Duckett, October 16, 1788; Otha, July 18, 1790; Mary, September 
22, 1792; Elizabeth, May 29, 1797; Eli, December 8, 1799, died, June 23, 
1826. 


WELLS, JOHN 
Service—Maryland Va. No. 13154 No. S. 6351 
Born in Queen Anne County, Maryland, in 1757, and there enlisted 
in August, 1776, under Captains Dean and Roberts as a private in the 
Flying Camp force under Colonel B. Richardson. In 1807, he removed 
to Monongalia County, Virginia, where he received a pension in 1833. 
Mention is made of Colonel Dudley Evans, who supported his claim, 
Colonel Samuel Hanway and Captain John Dent of Monongalia County. 


WELCH (WELSH), JOHN 

Service—Virginia Va. No. 6807 No. S. 7847 
Served six months as a private under Captain Figgan and Colonel 

Gibson. Received pension in Virginia in 1833, but it was suspended in 1835 

and not reinstated. 


WELSH, ISAAC 
Service—Virginia Va. No. 15315 No. S. 38461 

Enlisted in Fauquier County, Virginia, January 27, 1776, and served 
three years as a private under Lieutenant Alexander White and Captain 
Thomas Blackwell in the Sixth and Tenth Virginia Regiments under 
Colonel Edward Stephens and Major-General Flebeeker. Took part in the 
battles of Brandywine, Germantown, Monmouth, and Stony Point, and 
received honorable discharge at Trenton, February, 1779. 

Soldier received pension in Hampshire County, Virginia, in 1819, 
aged 65. He was later dropped from the rolls as having too much 
property, but the pension was restored. Soldier died, December 10, 1836. 
His widow was 58 years old in 1820, and their children as follows: Syl- 
vester, 29; Dempsey, 23; James, 20; Lurena, 22; Mary, 17; Nancy, 15; 
Charity, 18. Supporting data was filed by James Parker, William Vance, 
and John Cundiff. 


WEST, ALEXANDER 
Service—Virginia Va. No. 16231 No. W. 6450 
Born in Accomac County, Virginia, August 11, 1760. The Harrison 
County, Virginia, courts record his marriage to Mary Straley, January 
24, 1796, by the Rev. Joseph Cheworant, of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Enlisted as a ranger and spy, May, 1777, in Monongalia County, now 
Lewis County, Virginia, and served twenty months as a private under 
Captains James Booth and George Jackson, and also served with General 
George Rogers Clark. Records of service were destroyed by Indians in 
1787, when his father, his brother, and his brother’s wife were killed 
and their home destroyed. Received pension in 1833, which was suspended 
two years later. His widow received a pension in 1851. Supporting data 


was filed by D. Stenger, Joseph Straley, Nicholas Alkire, Jacob Bush, and 
David Sleeth. 
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WEST, JAMES 

On the list of Revolutionary soldiers, the name of James West is 
given as having had service in the Navy. In the Wetzel County, Virginia, 
Court, May, 1848, James G. West testified that on his way home from 
Richmond, Virginia, where he had just received land bounty warrant, he 
lost it and discovered his loss only when he arrived at his home. Con- 
nection between these cases has not been made. 


WESTFALL, JOHN 

Service—Virginia Va. No. 12550 No. S. 41319 
Enlisted in Hampshire County, Virginia, in 1780, for the duration of 

the war, and served under Captain Wallace in the Seventh Virginia 

Regiment, commanded by Major Riddle and General Green. Received 

pension in Harrison County, Virginia, in 1819. Soldier was born in 1753 

and died, December 12, 1824. His wife gave her age as 54 in 1820. 


Book Reviews 


WAR YEARS WITH JEB STUART. By Lieutenant Colonel W. W. Black- 
ford, C.S.A. (New York: Scribner’s Sons, 1945. Pp. 322. $3.00.) 


Of a distinguished Virginia family, cultivated and substantial, by pro- 
fession a civil engineer, married and the father of four children, thirty- 
year old William Blackford, like many another southern gentleman in 
the bright spring of 1861, went riding down from the country to Rich- 
mond to join the war. This Blackford had certain strong convictions; 
he believed that slavery was not an evil but rather the greatest blessing 
ever bestowed on the Negro race: it rescued the Negro from heathenism 
and barbarism. On the other hand, even after the John Brown Raid and 
the election of Lincoln, he opposed secession on the slavery or states’ 
right issues, voted against the secession candidate to the convention, 
and thought that Lincoln ought to be given a chance to show what he 
would do in the angry political crisis his election precipitated. But 
when Lincoln called for troops from Virginia and a man had to take a 
side, unwaveringly Blackford was “for going with the South in her 
mad scheme, right or wrong.” 

The war did not catch him without military knowledge or interest, 
however. After the John Brown affair, when he had thought that “there 
might be trouble,” he had organized a cavalry troop in his home county 
of Washington and found for its captain an old army officer, William 
Jones. The troop had drilled on court days and made ready. When the 
war came Blackford marched off with the troop to join the First Vir- 
ginia Cavalry under command of young J. E. B. Stuart. Henceforth, four 
years of Blackford’s life were spent in the field, and he found them 
entirely to his liking; he had a propensity for soldiering, he loved the 
profession, and he was a compliment to it. He was appointed Stuart’s 
adjutant on the field of Manassas, 21 July, 1861, and served first as 
adjutant and then as chief engineer and a member of the staff at cavalry 
headquarters. Thus he became a witness from the commander’s side of 
nearly all the operations of mounted troops from July, 1861, to February, 
1864. Then he was appointed major of the First Regiment, Engineer 
Troops, six weeks later became lieutenant-colonel, and saw the war to 
its end. 

In his later years, Colonel Blackford set down his recollections of 
his war years for his family—and not without an eye to publication 
sometime in the future. These recollections are this book. It is no mere 
publication of another dreary personal narrative, principally valuable 
to the historian. Its historical value is, in fact, so apparent that it hardly 
demands emphasis. Of the stuff of daily life in the Confederate cavalry 
Colonel Blackford wove a fabric of war stories and incidents hard to 
match in the literature of the Confederacy. Here personalities, now fast 
assuming staid postures in halls of southern fame, are vibrantly alive. 
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Jackson and Lee and Stuart move easily across these pages; the wit and 
charm of lovable Sweeney, the minstrel of Stuart’s camp, is here—and 
the enormous fighting strength, friendliness, and rough humor of Von 
Borcke. Farley, Redmond Burke, and John Esten Cooke, all the great 
spirits of Stuart’s Cavalry live and fight in this clear-eyed recounting 
of their adventures. Not the least valuable of the volume are the last 
pages that describe, as D. S. Freeman points out in his introductory 
remarks, “by examples and day-by-day report what the Engineer Troops 
accomplished” in that war of 1861-65. All of this is marred by no serious 
error of fact or supposition on the part of the author. Therefore, WAR 
YEARS WITH JEB STUART becomes a very real and welcomed contrib- 
ution to the materials of history. 

But more than that, it is a great story, full of authentic feeling and 
spirit, written by an alert, intelligent soldier with a natural flair for 
narrative writing, a sense of humor and reasonableness. The character 
of that soldier as it emerges gives the book an engaging personal quality 
and charm. The Virginia gentleman does not fail to note that the “people 
from the Cotton States’ who flooded Richmond in the first days of the 
war were a shock to its refinement, and he does not fail, many years 
later, in writing of the war to say that Richmond society has never re- 
covered from these inroads. He writes realistically of his first kill: he 
“could not help feeling a little sorry for the fellow as he lifted his 
handsome face” and tried to bring his bayonet into play but, Blackford 
says, “I blew a hole as big as my arm clear through him.” Sometime 
later Blackford, passing at night through the same field, saw skeletons 
of the enemy troops protruding from hastily-dug, shallow graves and 
thinks he identifies his man; he admits “it made me feel a little queer 
to see that skull grinning at me through the darkness”, but coolly he 
reflects that “his bullet might have placed me in a similar position.” 
Blackford confesses that he “felt a horror at taking anything from the 
dead,” not that he thought it was anything wrong, but because he “dis- 
liked touching them”, and finally he tells of trying to steal a pair of 
spurs from a Federal officer he thought dead—and of his mortification 
at finding the officer very much alive. He tells with becoming modesty 
and delightful understatement of his mad, successful plan for capturing 
an enemy company by using as “props” a large force of enemy prisoners 
he and two others were guarding and marching to the Confederate army. 
Out of many more, almost innumerable, incidents and reflections come 
an impression of the man, realistic, practical, aristocratic, likeable—a 
good soldier. 

This capable gentleman recorded countless anecdotes, descriptions, 
remembrances of raids, rides, and fights, camp scenes and personalities, 
to make a true relation of what it meant to go to war in that most 
personal conflict of all. Because of its universal sense and its author’s 
simple, forceful narration, it is much more; it is a fresh report on what 
men feel, think, and experience whenever they march and fight. There- 
fore, it Decomes at once more gripping than most fiction and extremely 
satisfying to all the intellect and emotions. Make no mistake about it, 
WAR YEARS WITH JEB STUART is significant in the two best ways: 
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it entertains profoundly and adds soundly to knowledge of the War 
Between the States and soldiering anywhere, anytime. 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. George F. Scheer. 


THE ANNALS OF PHARMACY IN WEST VIRGINIA. By Roy Bird Cook. 
(Charleston, West Virginia: Jarrett Printing Company, 1946, Pp. 
84.) 


Packed with information obtained from wide research and brightly 
written in a style to appeal both to the pharmacist and the layman is 
a new publication, “The Annals of Pharmacy in West Virginia,” by Roy 
Bird Cook, widely known Charleston druggist and historian. 

Of particular interest to Charlestonians is Mr. Cook’s account of the 
founding of Charleston’s first drug store by Dr. Henry Rogers who had 
engaged in the profession in Richmond, New York and Philadelphia. The 
Rogers Pharmacy was opened on Front Street, now Kanawha Boulevard, 
in 1824, and continues in business on the same street today with a record 
of a century and a quarter of unbroken service. The establishment now 
is known as Stalnaker Drug store. 

Charleston’s first two soda fountains, Mr. Cook has ascertained, were 
installed in the Rogers store and in a nearby store owned by J. L. Cald- 
well in May, 1858. Lewisburg, it is noted, had a drug store as early as 
1846, and there also were stores in Belle and Montgomery at that early 
date. 

Among other drug stores in West Virginia, and the dates when it is 
first known they were in existence are: 

Shepherdstown, founded by Robert Fahrney prior to 1800, the first 
pharmacy in what now is West Virginia; Charles Town, Dr. Alex San- 
derson, 1798; Martinsburg, Richard McSherry, 1832; Wheeling, James 
Baker, 1835; Parkersburg, Alfred N. Williams, 1843; Moundsville, Richter 
& Co., 1874; Grafton, during the Civil war, Abraham Lipscomb; Point 
Pleasant, “it is assumed that De Jesse Bennett cared for a dispensary 
perhaps as early as 1812”; Huntington, Chase and Smith, time of found- 
ing uncertain. 

Mr. Cook also lists many other early stores. 

An insight into the practice of the profession is gained in the fol- 
lowing account of the professional activities of Dr. Joseph Doddridge 
(1769-1826), a pioneer practioneer of the Wellsburg region: 

“Diseases of children,” wrote Dr. Doddridge, says Mr. Cook, “were 
nearly always ascribed to worms. The remedy was as much as two tea- 
spoonfuls of salt. To those who could afford it the scrapings of a pewter 
spoon furnished a superior remedy. Croup was called the bold hives, and 
for this the juice of roasted onions was used. Sweating was the universal 
remedy for all fevers, and this was induced by large doses of Serpentaria, 
or Virginia snakeroot, a remedy secured from contact with the American 
Indian, Others used a tea made from black walnut bark, so well known 
in later years as a dye. Black walnuts also were the forerunner of cas- 


cara. lf it was to be used as a plain laxative, the bark was peeled down- 
ward, and for an emetic it was peeled upward. 
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“Aside from the age-old remedy of ‘medicinal spirits’, all sorts of plants 
and poultices were used for snake bites. The common plantain leaves 
boiled in milk made a superior remedy. Sulphur and lard then as now 
were used for the ‘itch’ and elm bark was used to poultice every- 
thing from the headache to boils and corns. To cure rheumatism one 
sat with the feet to the fire or applied oil derived from the Virginia 
‘skunk’ or ‘polecat’, bear or snake. Bleeding was the remedy for pleurisy 
and spikenard for coughs. Charms cured the headache and toothache, 
and the erysipelas or St. Anthony’s fire, was circumscribed by the blood 
of a black cat. ‘Hence there scarcely is a black cat to be seen,’ says Dr. 
Doddridge, ‘whose ears and tails had not been cropped off for a contribu- 
tion of blood.’ Indeed for years there were few men who even bore the 
name of doctor, and many perished for want of medical skill and at- 
tention.” 

Some of the early pharmacist-doctors were hardy souls, Mr. Cook 
cites one instance in which a Dr. Jesse Bennett, performed the first 
Caesarian operation in America upon his own wife. This feat was per- 
formed “in the Valley of Virginia” January 4, 1794. Dr. Bennett later 
practiced in Charleston and Point Pleasant. 

The last part of this small volume contains a brief resume of the 
meetings of West Virginia Pharmaceutical Association, together with 
names of the officers and principal speakers. To this is added a list of 
registered pharmacists from West Virginia who served in the last two 
World Wars. This information should serve as an invaluable record for 
members of the profession in years to come. i 

Charleston, West Virginia. Leo E. Peters. 
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Recent Accessions to the State 
Department of Archives 
and History 


SKETCHES or History, Lire AND MANNERS IN THE UNITED STATES. By 
Ann Royall. (Printed for the author at New Haven, Connecticut, 1828.) 


MEMOIRS OF THE EARLY PIONEER SETTLERS OF OHIO, 1775. By Samuel 
Prescott Hildreth. (Cincinnati: H. W. Derby and Company, 1852, pp. 
xiii, 525.) 


In TO THE YuKON, 2d. ed. By William Seymour Edwards. (Cincinnati: 
The Jennings Company, 1904, pp. xxi, 335.) 


Ranp, HALe, STRONG AND ALLIED FAmities. Compiled by Nettie Hale 
Rand. (New York: The American Historical Company, 1940.) 


Biack’s Law Dictionary, 3rd. ed. by Henry Campbell Black. (St. Paul: 
West Publishing Company, 1933.) 


PENNSYLVANIA GERMAN PIONEERS, 1727-1808. By Ralph Beaver Strass- 
burger, Edited by William John Hinke, (Norristown, Pennsylvania: Penn- 
sylvania German Society, 1934.) 


BirpS OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA—With illustrations by George M. 
Sutton, 


THE ANNALS OF PHARMACY. By Roy Bird Cook. (Charleston: Jarrett 
Printing Company, 1946, pp. 84.) 


State History as Featured 
by the Press 


MAGAZINES: 


JourRNAL or SouTHERN History (May, 1946), A Neglected Phase of the 
Movement for Southern Unity, 1847-1852, by Howard C. Perkins. 


Tue REGISTER oF THE KENTUCKY STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY (July, 
1946), Daniel Boone’s 400-Acre Settlement, by C. Frank Dunn. 


NortH DAKOTA HISTORICAL QUARTERLY (July, 1946), Mounds and Mound 
Builders in the United States, by J. M. Gillette. 


THe WILLIAM AND Mary QuaARTERLY (July, 1946), The Evolution of 
Materials for Research in Early American History in the University of: 
Virginia Library, by Lester J. Cappon and Patricia Holbart Menk; Mil- 
itary Intelligence on Forts and Indians in the Ohio Valley, 1756-1757, by 
Charles F. Mullett; Desertion and its Punishment in Revolutionary Vir- 
ginia, by Arthur J. Alexander. 


THE WEST VirGINIA Review (August, 1946), West Virginia's Grand 
Old Man—Henry Gassaway Davis, by Frank Ball. 


NEWSPAPERS: 


CHARLESTON GAZETTE, Historic Relics Distributed in Will of Colonel 
B. D. Gibson, August 28, 1946. 


CLARKSBURG ExPONENT, Local Man (Charles E. Shulte) Has Distinc- 
tion of Building First Carriage Used by Rural Mail Carriers, July 4. 


CuarKkspure News, Upshur Historian First to Mention Possibility of 
French Occupation, by E. E. Meredith, July 25. 


Ciay County Free Press (Clay), Harland F. Gorrell Lists Families of 
Early Clay County, July 18; Will Celebrate Carnifexr Ferry Battle, Sep-- 
tember 8th, August 22. 


Fammont Times, Charles Brinkman Writes History of All Wars in 
Which Taylor County Figured, July 2; Parson Weems’ Story of General 
Francis Marion’s ‘Sweet Potato Dinner’, July 18; Third Edition of Direct- 
ory is Creditable—State Department of Labor Offers Summary of Major 
Industries, July 22; Upshur County Historian Stumbled Near Discovery 
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Early French Occupation, July 24; State Road Commission Should Re- 
store Full and Complete Name of The Tygart Valley River, July 31; 
Thousands Were Killed in Great Indian Battle Near Washington, Penn- 
sylvania, in 17487 August 5; W. F. Horn, Now Recovered, Answers Critics 
Regarding ‘The Battle of Flat Top,’ August 26; DO YOU REMEMBER, 
a column relating interesting bits of history (all of the above by E. E. 
Meredith). 


THe SuHinnston News, Life of Pioneer Boy Had Its Pleasure—Diary 
of ‘Sol’ Shinn (1837-1871) Will Interest the Young Bloods, August 5. 


Tue FAYETTE TRIBUNE (Fayetteville), Fayetteville Presbyterian Church 
Turns 75 Years, Rev. C. W. McNutt Directs Day-Long Fete, July 26; The 
John Crouse Family, August 5; Formation of Mingo County, August 16; 
Commission Announces Celebration of the Carnifer Ferry Battle, Sep- 
tember 8th, August 20 (from Shirley Donnelly’s Column). 


GRAFTON SENTINEL, Local Man Delineates Interesting Sidelights on 
Revolutionary Days, August 27. 


GREENBRIER DespatcH (East Rainelle), Professor Olaf Strandwold of 
Prosser, Washington, Avers Vikings Used Mounds at Moundsville as 
Shrine, August 2. 


HAMPSHIRE. Review (Romney), Chicago Convention of 1896—Only Liv- 
ing Member of West Virginia Delegation, July 10; The Convention of 
1912 at Baltimore, August 7 (from KNOCK ABOUT NOTES, a column 
by John J. Cornwell). 


THE JACKSON Heratp (Ripley), Former Jackson Resident Is Owner 
of One Hundred Thirty-Nine Year Home (Palmer Home, New Martins- 
ville, Wetzel County), July 19. 


Martinspura News, Know Your MARTINSBURG, a column by F. B. 
Voegele, June 7, 14, 21, 28; July 5, 12, 26; August 2, 9, 16, 23. 


PARKERSBURG News, United States of America Born 170 Years Ago; 
Declaration of Independence Remains a Beacon to Subjected Peoples 
Seeking Self-Government, by H. D. Crawford, July 4. Ford’s Theater, 
Scene of Assassination of Lincoln, Neglected, May Be Restored, by Ray- 
mond Wilcove, July 14; Officers of West Augusta Historical Society (pic- 
ture), August 4; Smithsonian Institution Ends Its First Hundred Years 
by Giving Vital Aid to the Winning of World War II, August 10; Dr. 
Charles Ambler Praises Work of Newly Formed Historical Society (West 
Augusta Historical Society), August 31. 


Preston County Journal (Kingwood), Moreland Tells of Early Iron 
Works on Cheat, July 4; Charles Brinkman Writes History of All Wars 
in Which Taylor County Figured, July 11. 
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Ravenswoop News, Campaign Started to Mark Graves of County Vet- 
‘erans, Government Supplies Stones, August 15. 


St. Marys Oractg, Family History (from DIARY of Captain William 
Underwood), June 21. 


SHEPHERDSTOWN Register, Strider Only Remaining Rider of Originals 
in R. F. D. Program, July 18; THE REGISTERED PAST, a column; 
July 1, 11, 18, 25; August 1, 8, 15, 22; A Military History of Jefferson 
County, by Henry T. McDonald, August 15. 


Srate SENTINEL (Fayetteville), The Henry Zimmerman and W. T. 
Timberlake Families, June 5; The Dickerson, Beets, McClung Families, 
June 12; Johnny Beets—Mason, Propps, Carte, Ewing, Malcolm, Trees 
Families, June 19; The John Ewings, and Nicholas Malcolm Families, 
July 3 (from PIONEER SETTLERS—BITS OF HISTORY ABOUT 
THOSE WHO BLAZED THE TRAILS IN FAYETTE COUNTY, a column 
by J. W. Campbell. 


Wayne County News (Wayne), West Virginia Is Rich in Natural 
Phenomenon, June 21. 


WHEELING INTELLIGENCER, Historic West Alexander Church in 161st 
Anniversary, July 13; History of Fostoria Glass Reviewed in Flint Mag- 
azine, July 25; ‘Intelligencer’ 94 Years Old, August 24; ‘Boys in Blue’ 
Ride to Glory in G. A. R. Parade—400 in 1866, Now 86 Members, August 
29. 


WuHeetina News-Recister, Triadelphia’s Anniversary Is Tomorrow— 
Monday Marks Passing of 117 Years of Village, by Peter C. Boyd, July 
28; History Proves City (Wheeling) Was Military Citadel, by Harry 
Hamm, August 4; Mound Builders Described by Delf Norona to Lions, 
August 15; Thomson Methodist Church Observes 80th Anniversary, by 
Harry F. King, August 15; Veteran of Civil War (John C. Adams) 
Thinks Army Better Now, August 27; Conflicting Legend Tells of Pipe 
Creek’s Origin, by Wallace Gallaher, September 1; Mount de Chantal to 
Open 99th Year, September 1. 


MounpDsvILLE EcHo, Old Presbyterian Record Book Turns up in 
Norona’s Basement, April 18; New Discoveries Mark Celebration of Wetzel 
County’s Centennial, June 20. 


Mounpsviite JournaL, Historical Society Sponsors Mound History 
Exhibit During State Beauty Pageant, July 18; Vikings Used Mound as 
Christian Shrine 400 Years Before Columbus, July. 22. 


MorGantown Post, Pt. Marion’s History Told, by E. B. Meredith, 
July 18. 


Historical Notes 


“A Day Tour of the West Virginia Hills,” a pamphlet distributed by 
the Upper Monongahela Valley Association during the summer months, 
describes a circle tour of approximately 225 miles covering numerous 
points of scenic and historic interest—Cooper’s Rock, Cheat Lake, Jack- 
son’s Mill, Tygart River Dam and Lake at Grafton, Blackwater Falls 
and Skyline views in the mountains of Randolph, Tucker and Preston 
counties. The tour runs through Grafton, Clarksburg, Weston, Buckhan- 
non, Elkins, Thomas, Davis, Brookside on U. S. 50, Kingwood, and back 
into Morgantown. 


The West Augusta Historical and Genealogical Society was organized 
May 9 at Tavenner Manor, birthplace of Wood County and now the 
home of Mrs. E. G. Nolf. The newly formed society, on Friday, August 
30, had as guest speaker Dr. C. H. Ambler, of the History Department, 
West Virginia University, who outlined a five-fold program of activities 
and urged the society to adopt it: (1) Collecting old historical books 
pictures, papers, maps and the like; (2) preserving them, either by the 
micro-filming process available at West Virginia University, photostating, 
or other means; (3) publishing histories of the area; (4) promoting in- 
terest in area history by various programs, pageants, etc., in the schools 
and civic groups, and (5) working for a local museum to serve as the 
focal point for an educational and cultural agency. 

Formal installation of officers was held. Those installed were: 

Mrs. E. G. Nolf, Fort Neal, president; Mrs. Curtis Harper, vice- 
president; Mrs. Herbert Snodgrass, historian; Mrs. C. H. Fry, chaplain; 
Mrs. Clarissa Bargeloh, archivist; Mrs. Paul Blizzard, color bearer; Mrs. 
C. H. Kimes, music chairman; Mrs. Silas Walker, Secretary; Mrs. R. L. 
Cooper, membership chairman, Mrs. W. H. Conaway, a representative of 
the State Historical Society, served as chairman pro tem., and aided Dr. 
Ambler in the installation ceremony. 


Members of the West Virginia Historical Society are indeed sorry to 
learn of the retirement of Dr. Oliver P. Chitwood from the history 
faculty of West Virginia University, with which he has been associated 
since 1907. During his long and enviable career as educator and author, 
Dr. Chitwood authored numerous books of historical merit, as well as 
scores of articles for historical journals. 


Dr. Charles H. Ambler, nationally recognized historian, has resigned 
as head of the Department of History, West Virginia University. Dr. 
F. P. Summers has been named acting chairman of the Department. Dr. 
Ambler will continue as a member of the faculty, but will devote much 
of his time to research and writing. 


Contributors 


Lioyp L. Brown is a professor of history at West Virginia Institute 
of Technology at Montgomery, and has done summer teaching at Marshall 
College. He received his Master’s Degree from the West Virginia Univer- 
sity in 1936, and at present is doing work for his doctorate at Ohio State 
University. His Life of Dr. Israel Charles White, was submitted in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for his Master’s in 1936. 


James R. Morevanp is a resident of Morgantown. In 1936 Mr. More- 
land wrote an exhaustive treatise on the early Cheat Mountain Iron 
Works. His contribution “Early Iron Industry in the Cheat Mountains,” 
was a paper read before the State Historical Society in its Spring 
Session at Morgantown, June 8th. 


_Grorge F. Scueer, for biographical sketch see Vol. VI, page 291. 


Leo E. Peters is Assistant City Editor of the CHARLESTON DatLty Mat. 
For a number of years prior to his editorship, Mr. Peters was the 
Mail’s political reporter. Before he became affiliated with the MAIL, he 
was in the Charleston office of the Associated Press. 
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